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Volum^ II: Study Design, Findings, and Policy Implications 



his is the second in a three volume set comprising the final report 
the National Science Foundation on the "Arrest Decisions as Preludes 
to ? (ADAPT?)" project. The study, spanning July 1, 1973 through June 
30, 1974. was designed to evaluate the police diversion evaluation Iltera-' 
ture. v^ith special emphasis on the effects of law enforcement use of 
offender approaches which do not lead to further penetration of the 
criminal justice system, and draw out the policy implications in that 
literature. 

This voliTm^ describes the study, including background information, 
an overview of methodology, and a narrative report of findings. The 
volume ends with ar^ extensive bibliography/ 

Companjpn Volume I gives a suriim^fy account of the project and 
contains a training script. Vofume \\l presents study methodology and 
results in a more technical an^ detailed manner 
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THE PRfefJECT IN PERSPECTIVE 



Introductron ? 

The criminal justice system (if there be such) can be viewed irom 
multiple perspectives. Regardless of one's vantage point, though, it is 
clear that as alleged offenders move through the criminal justice process 
fundamental descisions are made at multiple junctures, by policemen, 
prosecutors, defense attorneys, judges, correctional administrators, and 
.appellate justices 'who see the mission and priorities of the system d 
versely.' 

It is important to recognize that attempts to look at criminal justice 
decisions have centered on the "back"^ of the system and little assess- 
ment of initial determinations has transpired. Studies of decisions to re- 
lease from parole,^ the modes of official action^against paroleVproba- 
tion^' violators, decisions to release to parole's/probation/ court sentenc- 
ing dispariries,"^ and bail release^* are much more available than is docu- 



'MHIer, F, W., 0. Dawjon, C. E, Djx, and R. I. Parnasf The Police Function. Mineola, 
New York: The Foundation Press, Inc, 1971, p. 15, Same' have asserted police have 
more discretion th^n any other public officials; see Hindman, L., review of 
Bittnern The Functions of ihe Police tn Modern Socieiy. Crime^ ^nd Corrections 2:30-3^ j/ 
(Spring 1974). ' ^ , 

^An interesting, ejrl/ exception to rhis is Fajen^ E., "Curing Delinquency at the Source/' 
Survey LXXXII :261-262 (Oclober. 1946). 

^E,g., Robison. J. O,, M. N, Robfjon, R. Krngsnorth. and Inman, By the Standard of 
tiii lieh^btlitation. Research Reporr Number 39. Sacramento: California Department, 
o^ Correcrjons, Research Division, January 1971, 

*E,g., Neithercurt, M. G. "Parole Violation PalreJtns ^d Commitmenr Offense/* Journal 
of Research tn Crime and Delinquency 9:87-98 (July 1972), 

^E.g,, Subsidy. A Per^pecitve^ * Research Report Number 6. Sacramento: Bureau of 
Criminal Statiblicj, january'^1973. 

'^E.g., Cottfred5onH D. L T. WilkinSn P. J^o^man, and S. M. Singer. The Utiliza- 
tro/n of Experience in Parole Decisionmaking, A Progressf^Report. Davis. Califirnia; 
NCCD Research Center, June 1973. 

'^RutherVord. A., "The California Probation Subsidy Programme/' British hurM of 
- Cf/mmo/og/ l2:La6 188 (1972). .^-^---^ 
"Wooton, B H Social Science ^nd SocUi Pathology. New Vork: The MacMillan Company. 
1959. p. 48: 

*^£.g., Steggerda. O. and P. S. Venezta, Conymunity-^ased Alternatives to Traditional 
Corrections. Davis. California: NCCD Research "Center^ February 1974; Locke. J. W., 
R. Penn. I Rick, Bunten, and C. Hare, Compilation and Use of Criminal CourT 
DaiJ tn Relation to Pre-Trjal Release of Defendants (Revision Number 2). Washington: 
National Bureau of Standards, April 1970'; and Cottfredson, D, M., Measuring Atti- 
tudes Towards hvenile Detention. Davk, California: NCCD Rejearch Center, Sep- 
' ^ tember 1969, 
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mentation of the charj^jng i^rof 
practices of police/' 



ludes'to ?/' project. Specifically 
text in which police i^e arrest 



ivitit'S of prosecutors^" and the arrest 



This last category was the sibject of tVie ''Arrest^ Decisions as Pre- 



this workjsought tt> examine the con- 
t|dccisiQp*r the types of elections they 
make.*'^ and the results of those^choices as these are reflected in police 
literature. The end sought in this undertaking was a better grasp of the 
policy implications derivable from the present state of the hoa/y'^ p<^lice' 
arrest-discretion "art/' - 

This chapter summarizes the manner in which the study v(3s con- 
duct^dn It ^is the stage for the chapters which comprise the balance of 
this volume, wherein are located, details both of manner of inquiry and 
findings, ^^^^-^^ 

The reader with a strong interest in technical detail will want to 
(^onsult Volume iltn the heavily numerical part of this report. 

Evaluation Design 

Arrest Litfr<iture '* 

The literature on the effects of police deci^Bns to arrest*'' or not to 



*^E.g . Crccnwoodn P, VV, S Wildhorn, E. C. PoggiOn M 1 Strumwas^er. and P^ DeL^eon. 
Pmsecution of Adult fr^hny Dohndsnis tri tos Angele-> Countv: A Policy Perspecfrve 
Sjnta M<^ca : Rand Corporation, March 1973, ' ^ 

g-H Sundeen. A ' f j^Siutlv of F<iCtors Routed to Police Drvcrs/on of hv^nifes: 
De/jarfmenfj/ Pqjicv and StfOCt^^reH Comn\ur\ay At\i\chm^r\i^ ar\d Proh^^ionAlizaihn 
of Police Aon Ar^'^r U^^ve^sMv MicrohlmSH T'J72 (unpublished di^^ertjtiOn). 

The reason for ^his may be, partiallyn Ihe fact that arrest is seen "in the theory 
and fhetork ' of our judicial system as ihc more gateway to ihe legal system, for- 
. Retting thai m the eyes of defendants it can be Ihe most important event in the 
justcce process See Capper, D., American Crimirtsl lusttct^ EnglewoocJ Cliffy; 
Prenrice^HalL Inc . 1972. PP- 14 jnd 17. 

i-An instfbctive lisiinfi of/arrest practices in several diffjerent situatior>s is found \n 
.Miller, F R O Djwson, -G. E, DiXh and Rr I. Parnas,^0/mma/ ;us^ae AdminhirA- 
\ion ,ind RWafery P^^>c(^^es Oses anr/ MJtena/s Mineola, New York; The Foundation 
Pre^S. Inc.. 1971, pp 4^-44 

it^Lanen' R. Pohartf^ ihC" City Boston, 1622-188^^^ Cambridge: Harvard University Press* 
1967h ppr-190-795, passim. 

^^ 'Arrest" is used herein to mean "\o deprive a persbn of his hber^y by legal authority/' 
See Blackn H C ! Blacks Law Dictionary, ^t. Paul, Minhesota: We^t fjbbfi^hing 
CompaPy. 1961, p. 140, It is u^ed without regard 1o age of client knowing Tb4t-well 
that thi5 l^^rminology is not preferred m many junsdictrons' when referring to juve- 

, niles That discretion in the arre^t-po^sibte situation is mammoth seems a given. See. 
for comments on the "art" of makmg \\m choice. Smith, B h Police Systems jo fhe^.. 
United 5(a(es, revised edition. New Yorki Harper and Row. I960, p, Ifl? Chevigny, 
Cop5 jnd /^e6e/s Now York: Panlheon Books. 1972; and Chevigny. F, Police Power 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1969. For evidence that this is ^ problem for police 
personnel see: Reiss. A, ]r,. Career Orientation, fob 5atis/acf/on. ^nd the Ai^ess- 
ment o/ Law Enforcement tn Mjfor 'MeiropoliiAn Areas, VoJume 2. Washington: 
United States Government Printing Office. May 1967, pp. 115 ff. 
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arrest- was ^o'tnght out, evcfcfuJtod iri delaii and is reported herein. 
Several sources of this docurnenldtion wero utilized, 

'First/ inquiry was made oV ih^ Ndltuna! Council on Crime and De- 
)inqut*ncy (NCCQ) Information CenTtT. NCCD- irrformalion analysts 
lOiC^te. abstract, and drs^emrnate information in all subject areas of 
crime and delinquency; their valuable taient<s were focused on the 
probfem Inilially through a literature search of all ^^ubject areas likely to 
produce writinT^s on the effects of arrest decisions by police. Further, 
thrjDughoCit tl^is projert those resources were available as new pertinent 
writings were j^cated by the Inforrrialron Center. Abstrajctr of rq^levant 
documents aisp, were provided to project staff. The abstrlicts^ saved 3 
great deal of heading time, in thai documents could be sc^r^ened for 
re^evance morex*asily, - * » f . 

Second, the NCCD crime and ndelinquertcy library, includj 
provrsibq of accumulated, current,, and on-going lists of library^a 
hons m conjunction with supply of all documents from the Irbra 
which project stoff might want |o review, was accessed. The^^^ou^ces 
located by the Information Center wejre forwarded by the libr^y, whose 
patience in allowing retention of 'mountains of documents for several 
months' dur^ation was greatly-apprepiated. 

Third, libraries of the University of CaSifornia. campuses also were 
used: These are especially valuable given the Berkeley School of Crimin- 
ology library's jarge collection of pertinent works, found In the Social 
Science Reference Sendee Library collection^ The usual resources were 
consulted, including Reader's Guide to Periodical Literalare. Social Sf/- 
ence and Human/f/^s /nc/ex. Psychological A65(ract^;. Boofc5 in Print, Public 
Affairs Inlnrrnalion Service, and Ah^iract^ on Criminology and Penology. 
These were supplemented by such works as Crime and Delinquency 
Abstr^Kts, the /niernti/Zona/ BititK}graf)hy on Crime and Di'tinquvncy/and 
Crime and Dviinquency LtterM, 





In this category, also, u^^-^^^Wfliographjes which provide acress to 
[pertinent materials. ExamplV^J^y ^^^^ ^'^^^ thf)se authored by iBecker, 
Hewitt, and McCehee.^" 

Fourth, a "chainMnterview" was employed to expand on the works 
discovered by the techniques set out above. This consisted of cbnlacTmg 
by telephone each of the authors of perlment writings, asking that per- ^ 
son to (i\e work known in the subject area. In addition, names of 
three (or more) others wl^) wouid be sources of this type of information 
were requested. Members of NCCD's Research Council were included - 
in this activity This technique served to uncover unpublished studies, 

^^'Bvx kor, H. K ^ind 'C C Frlkf*n(*s. Uw [nforcemi*nt A Self^oed BihiiOf^rAphy 
.Moturh(*n, New ferS(*v scart^rrow .Press, ^i^' Howilf, H*, A Btbliogr^pby oi 
PoliCQ Adrr)intUr3ttoo, Pubhc Sj/p(v. ^}nd Crrr^jfio/o^jv to hiv K ^965 Springfield. 
Charles C. Thom^ij, t967; and ^McCetiee, A. L.. Po/ico hicrt-iiure An AnnotJiied^ Bibh- 
ogmphv Athene, Univprsily of Georgia InstiluiP of Governmpnt. 10?0. 
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obscure published sludi(s, and work in progress; further^ it gave an 
Index to ther extent of oach pariicular work's impact on thmking in the 
field, in rhat frecJ^encies of menlion were recorded on each publication. 
This was augmented by ffequency-of-citation d^ata from the Social Sci- 
ences C/(a(lon /ndex. ^ ^ ' i 

Thereafter, a bifurcated interview technique was used in assessing 
the accuracy of the literature pertaining to police officers' beliefs about 
their arrest decisions' effects. A sample of officers was drawn from 
selected police departments and these persons were asked a s^rie^ of 
questions about th^ procedures they used to avoid arrest. Addi^ioniilly, 
each officer was asked about the effects of arrest and of the alternate 
procedures he described. This audited the comprehensiveness of the 
literature, gave an idea of what*police officers kn(^w of the alternates to 
arrest available to them, and indicated what information tpey possess 
about the effects of their use of alternatives. ^ 

■A second sample of officers was interviewed slightly differently. They 
responded to the same, questions bur their answers were recorded so 
that no one but the respondent knew wPfiat answer had been given. 
These served the purposes set for the first groap of police interviews and 
allowed address of the irsue of whether responses to what may be seen 
as "sensitive"' questions change^ when the inforiYiatiari source's identity 
is shielded. ^ ^ ■ ^ 

Assessment of lite'r^ture 

^Police are faced with three prototype alternatives when they meet'a 
problejn circumstance, plus the option ^of, avoiding encountering such 
circumstances,. That is, when officers are to he d/5patched^^ to a crime 
scene. ^ey can— to a lihiiteci extent — attempt to avoid the assignment 
by not answering the police radio, respond with some^ "reason" for not 
accepting the task^'' or go a/ dispatched. Once they appear Ton the 
scene, o{ficers have thret? options: {1) they can arresl one more per- 
sons, (2) they can refuse to arrest ahd leave circumstances ftindanjebtally 
ynaltered or niake input to the situation aimed at "solving the problem" 
or^f^i they can i/se an alternative referral. Assessment of the effects of 
each of these options is reported herein, both as reflected in the evalua^ 
tion Itteralure and m the police officer interviews conducted. 

'f'Seo WdrnrFr *> I., ' Random i/cfi Rospon^o: A Survey Technique ^or Elimindhng Evasive 
Answer Bi^is/ ffiorn^l at AmfYiCjn SlAMtatl A^fjnjfjqn 60:fj^-69 (M^rch 196S), 

'^TKis r$ ^ippareritly the moM c(?mmon melhod whefebj police are mobtlized. See^ 
BlacL D ] 4ind A. ]. Reiss, )r.,Vj»erf>s of fieMvror tn Pf^icp jnc/ Ctiiien Transactions 

•■ vof 2 of Studies, if^ Crimt" Jind {_jv^ £r)forCvfneO^ *^ Kiaior Metropoiitsn AreAi. Washr' 
^ (nglon United Sraies Covernmrnt Pnnring Office. 1%7, p. 5o. 

'"^Though ihey^ would hardly qualify as studies of this phenomenon^ Wambaugh. 
.The ^cw Ccnivnoni^ iSTew York' Dell Publishing Company. 1970 and Wambaugh. 
The Biov Kntghi Ne^ York: Dell Publishing Company, 1972 contain several in- 
foTfnalive references to the topic. Also see: Rubirri^ein, Ciiy Police. New Vqrk: 
Farrar. Straus, and Oiroux, 1-971. ^ 
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Evaluation Principles and Criteria ^ 

The police divvis\on literature^ wa^ revi^wt^J ^rom ^t^/eral p(*rsp«:- 
tives. Thi5 analysts usrcl a set o1 grids into vvhkh eadr-sjibject 5ludy wa? 
abstracted. The j^rids entoiira^ed consistt^niy of assessments ^nd served 
ds a reference source for dosf n[)tion o/ hndmgs. *The structured portron 
of the project's approach included these elements, in outline form. " 

1. Interna! Validity— refers to whether [KOper methods and data Were 
used to answer the questions each research study asked, 

a. Data ; ' ' * 

Did the research formulate a clear problem, set out one or more 
hypottieses, and gather and analyze data which addressed *the 
hypotheses^ ,\ 

Failures to identify a target poputation, decfide beforehand tangi- 
ble results to he sought^ and omission of- application of objective 
tests of "success" of the approach were of central concern. Suffi- 
ciency f^f ^oilow-up and com[>artson data were exar^ined: data 
ujsed were catalogueti, 

^hods 

Wen*, the evaluatron tethnicjues used sufficierit to ^the fask^ 

(fathering ciala which are quite useful hut Ireatc^d ina[)propriately 
and failure lo see c cjnc omjlanr^ f)ther than 'treatment" mfluenfes 
wc*re \entral here> Alternative (*xf)lanalions t(K reporlc^J program 
sOctess were explored Smre evjflence of c hange nn ^jata (an be 
c)v<*rlQokedH re-analysis pi data using alt^*rnate lot)ls was undertaken 
on ncca^ifon Studies whc^rc there* is ntn.enough information to make 
an extrapolation were idontMu^i and tbe implications' of findings 
vv(*re d('tail<*d ^ 

Study Strengths'and W<Mkri(*sses 

t ^ \Uw balaru ed is the researc h heing c^valuatc^ti'*^ 

"Any stuffy ar(Ms leU unex])lored whrc^ seemed important guides 
to a^^rresJ-dtTi^^ion |)olKy wvro identilieri. P^jtended pursuit of some 
c;uesti(>ns and omission c)f others, a common phenomenon, is the 
prime mciex to lack of a balanced stuffy a p j j roj 

Internal Consistc^ncy 

Dhv^ the research ref)ort on a g^nilary phenor^ienon^ 

Since one cannot weight a pro^^^i evaluation if the research 
report ^escribes two or n^rtre progr^^^s IrnTcM^U^eined or if the evalua- 
tion techniques change over time, Cpnsistency is'Ttrv-jmportant con- 
'^ideration. Evidence nf use of reliability and/or validitXtests sought 
to assess whether a unita^^y evaluation approach prevailed. 

External V''alidity — addresses ttie issue of consonance of fi 
thuSn the generalizability of given cc^clusjons. 
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Are various studies ofM f^iven type compatible in "resu^lt? 

Each study in a cat^egory was juxtaposed* with others like it to 
ascertain degree of simrlarhy in findings. Cost benefits claimed for a . 
gfven interv^ntfon technique were contpared across studies, when 
provided, as were ^'Treatment Effects// other important environ- 
mental factors, and "Restrictions bn Population, etc.. Applications/' 

5.^ Policy Relevance " , ^ 

What?'' question terrriinates this study porti'on. Impli- 
)nsw^re 



icv Releva 
THe' -So 



cations fpr policy dectsions^v^re l©<>ked foi- in each study finding 
Those havifig pertinence 10 arrest-pecision policy are detailed. 
Whether the §tudies $aye clear resultvwere t:onsiStent, were broad 
in applicatidrt or could be applied to-^narrow but explicit population 
subsets, contravened existing policies for overriding reasons, and 
advanced polices which carl be interpreted, understood, and imple- 
mented ivas.at issue here. 

^ Intef-rater Reliabtlity 

Xhe'studies analyzed were screened by a singly project-staff member 
and any document that .evaluated a program (however .informal) in- 
^v^iving police arrest or processir^ was iderltifled. These studies ^e^re 
reSd by one of four staff and reduced to analysis' grid form. Each stucly 
was then re-reviewed by on^ of twQ staff members, not including the 
original analyst, independently. The grid prepared by^he first analyst was 
^checked, and ''corrected/' if necessary. i 

Dissemtrlstton and Utilization of'Results 

The product of Jthis literature research project has taken two forms. 
This final report sets forth ttae results.of the analytical activities described 

V. . 'above. l\ is meant for us^rby all who Vant to study the methoctology, 
findings, and implications of this study. It details analytical procedures 
and results and suggests additional research evidence needed on arrest 
versus no-arrest decisions. ^ * * 

Included herein^is a segr^ent designed for careful cqnsidera^^tron by 
the decisio^n-makers who a^e the ''users" of the "product'' this report 
represents. This section takes the form of a script (found in Volume I, 
Part B) f5r a video tape, the script and tape, made, being the devices 
for full dissemination of project Vaults to approptiate t-arget audiences. 

Thi5 scripr*^*i^ut i^^'r^ous circumstances (scenes) in which police 
■ are called upon to rnake decisions and '^^Upws these decisions to the 
end deemed most likely.^ne ''play" shows. officers and policy, makers 
what can be expected to happen .when^a given ^Iternative'is^utilized, 
It concentrates on emp^sizing ihe most likely* r^ults botK jo the 
criminal justice systern and clieHSSl^and ^c;an instruct by^jpc^rnple, rather. 
than by lecture and fiat. Of particular concern here rs tfofn^essity for; 
police to appreciate how ^ir behaviors impact persons j|[^ot!igh out the 
ccjgimunity. . * ^ . " % ^ 
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\, This script ^is'aimetl d\ all j'nter(^sted pJlice agencies and is available* 
to NCCD's Information Center tor di&semination. It also has*6eeh sub* 
rnitted to NCCD's publication department for consideration .for pub!f- 
cation in Ihe journal Crime an^ Oe/mquency. The script haslbeen de- 
veloped tn^such a way that n can be used either for preparaiion of a 
video tape or as a resource document for dramatic presentations (^>uch 
as roVe playing) to law enforcement and other criminal justice agency 
personneL'"'" * . t '> 

Conclusion „ I r< 

This chapter recounts- the steps taken in the '^ADAPT?" prefectMn 
sets the siarge for corning'chapters by showing how the portjpns of work 
described in those chapters ^it into the total plan of' ''ADA?T?'\ It 
sketches the rdev^hce of this stiyJy from the perspectiveyof crimhg^l 
justice research. - ^ 

Cither comments in order here have tp do with the place fhe arrest 
decision in offenders' lives. Althouglf estimatesfof the extent citizenry, 
are liable to act umulation of a. criminal record v^ry wildly^ it seems safe 
to assyme that a rela-lively smajl proportion of the United States popula- 
tion will 'be arrested for anything more serious than traffic matters 
djurrng their lifetimes. . * > 

There is^ danger, from thai, of accepting the assumption that arrest 
is a research concern wisely i'sWept under the carpet." If for np other 
reason, omission o/ study of arrest would be a large error because the 
arrest juncture is the gatew^ to criminal justice processing,**-ETfective 
and efficient operation by police iri this area can save untold costs in 
hum^nsuffering.^ot to mention dollars.^'' ■ ' 

. V^W"^^^^ brqiaches only a 5mall portion ot the concern^ that are 
saliSlgSJ'm achieving perspective on the law enforcement policy hon^onf 
When one realizes how great the ejects of subtle changes iripopula- 
tion/-^" - the crimmal justice ^system/-^ citizens' - demands3^riminal 

^^A 'recent long rerm study of female pdro(t*cs g^ve^ j hint of thcsp frists. Ejch woman, 
depending on number of parofc violation returns, costs the^^T^rrecrton^ land p^imlc* 
<.ysr(?m from $8,689 \o 5^0.101 ihcifient to one initial prisop'^mmirmcnt. Spencer C 
^ and i t BereCochea, Recldivi^ny Amon^ Women PjJfffvtts A Lnn^ Term StrfVf^K*^ 
'Sacramento:' Research DTvisioo^ CahfornKa DepanpT^t of Correjrtions. jufy 1^)72r 
pp 18-19. Considermg that "t costsMrom $100,0(Xl to $200,000 per year to lield ono 
two-man patrol car — I'^Vjalysis Urban SOfVK'e Systems/' Cambridge: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1974 (summer session brochuf<*}^n— one is not stirprised^to soe^ 
figures m excess of $6 biMion per ^ea/ reported for national police expenditures. 
£\pL*nditure ^ncl Lmploymeni DM4^ ior the CrImin,^l iubUCe System 1970-1971 Wash- 
ington: Umted States Cfepartment Oi Commerce, April 1973. p. 11. 
**^For a discussion of the eff^fs on'cnme rates fr()m rhanges m iho proportion of 
, United States populatioP^agect 15-24 see Morris. N, "Catchers, Triers, and Keepers'. 
A Modern Dilemm^i/' in Proce*>dingi, fUth Annual /nferagency Woricshop o/ {he 
imtitutf? nf Copt^/Tiporarv Correct/ofvs und iht? Behavioral Sc/ences. Huntsville^ Texas; 
Insutute of Oimternporary Corrections and the Behavioral ScienceSr Sam Houston 
Stjte Univ^5ity, lune 8-19. 1970. 

^CJ^evTgnyr P.. Cops and Rebeh, ioc. ctt. contains /jgpierous discussions of how ''the 
%y%{pm' impacts peoptes' perceptions. His cornm^nts fp. 303J on how ^e mis- 

8 :^ ■ ■ 



codesr"^ crmie [>Jltrrns anO th(*ir rc^pc)\lrngr^ entorc^eraenl policy, etc. 
can be on police praclices jnci their tosts. dTjIimmer of TTi^-^magnilude 
of problem?; in this study area a[)prars. 
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cit^mtMfKjf court shjpos jmpfcssions <)i\<\i^T^<riaf jostat^ hjve direct r^*lt^V(^nc^^ to what 
police t)fnct^rs on tho streets It is^eommonly bolicved that police have i'poor 
im.i^e Ai liMst nne stocly, how^^vef, notes that fitjzc^ns see judges ^nd powremen 
serv sinnLirlv lacrih. H ' BIjck and White Perceptions of justice m the Ciiy." law 
.Hid S(Kfer\ KevK'vv 6 f?B-fl<> (AuRusl 1971). An jrticle tendmgMcJ give current con- 
Trrmjtioh In this suspitjon is Swan. L. A. ' The Politics of Identification, A Perspective 
oi h>tKe '\<<ounrjbi!i^v/' f.rjme .m(/ {X^hmfuoncy 20 119-128 (April 1974). at p. 119. 
-"The notron that these are new proEjfems is'^easy to ^cept, thoagh inaccurate. In 1919 
Huj^d Pdjri. President of the Jnsdlure of Criminal Law and Criminology, sSid '\ . > the 
b(jlclness of the crimes and the dpporent helplessness of -Ib^^^ law have embittered 
rhe public (o the c^vtent that any advance jn treatment of criminals save punishment 
IS looked upon with disfavor ' St<^ Kamisar. Y.. "Wbeft (he Cops Were Not 'Hand- 
stuffed/ in Cressc7, D. R.. Cr^me anc/ Cnrnin^l }o*>iice: Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 
I'n, p Jfi ■ ^ . " ^ 

-^Even J slight legislatjve error can present police with onerous new burdens. This can 
hrfng conlhcK with social sectors which police are dl-equipped (o face. Says Ramon 
de la Fuen^e. Chief, DepaMment of Physiologjcal Medicine and Psychiatry, Mexico 
City University, The phy^iician has two responsibilities: moral and civil . . . some- 
hmes phy^icrans have had to become executors of crtmes because laws come in the 
way or , moral respon*>ibilrty/' in Small, R. A. ''life and Death Debate Contmuei 
Among Doctors/" Biomedtc^l News IV 1 J (October 197^}. 

-*An mterevtmg example of criqio reporting variability is found m vorenberg, j., "Is/the 
Court Handcuffing the Cops?" m Cressey. op cit., pp. 84-8S. 

-'*Wer*? iheir report to be taken serjously, ih^ National Advisory Commission would 
greatly curtail police; discretion by thehr apparent requirement that an arrest be fnade 
for any "conduct itself sufficiently serious to constitute a crime - ^ /' NaVjpn. 
Advisory Commission on Cnminal justice Siandards and Goals, Po//ce. Washington 
Uniled States Governme/it Printing Office. 197.1, p, 24. ^ 
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CHAPTER B 

i ^ ■ 
POLICE DIVERSION, LITERATURE AND PRACtIcE 

General ^ 

Law enforce*me*nt has its root? in conflict: inherer;t/in the presence 
of more than one pe*rson is the possibility for disagreement, and that is 
the Source of law. 5ince those roots have had a long period in which t9, 
extend themselves, the amount of writing done in relation to police 
pursuits would he expected to be large, both from longevity and in- 
herent interest. . I ^ -- " 

The expectation ;s confirmed bVa tfip^to the libf^ry. The problem is 
not one of finding printed riiTStlef about police; it is ofie of where to 
start in looking at the^piiblidftions. ^ ^ 

'^ADAPT^" staff f^lt the need to study the general police literature 
as a source of a frame of reference for the ensuing diversion assess- 
ment. A more [>ersonal acquaintance with police practice than the 
prmted worti ct)uld djTord also was sought. 

Oiversiorx Literature 

Since the interests motivating this project were relatively narrow. 
<ieveral ways were, devised to assure staff knowledge of and access to 
the materials available op police discretion m ihe arrest setting. Initially 
the U';ual topical indices including the Social 5cK'nce Jnc/ Human/(/es. 
Index. Ab^tr.iiis nn CV;mm(^/cjgv and Peno/ogy, and PKvchological Ab- 
stracts were referenced. ^ 

The NCCD Information C^r^ler supplied both a bibliography and 
abstuck of w(>rk^^rentral to prO)cct rontt^n^v. The NCCD library sent 
topics of the c!oc umentatK>n rt^iuo^vtetl ^^n(\ jllmvod extensive use of 
. these jnaterials. 

iiham Interviews 

The "chain interviews" were performed after familiarity with the 
literature had been e«vfabli*;hed. This served 'as one means to discover 
studies in the area of pohce diversion which might have been missed 
had f>iibli«vhecl mtHeriaK t^en used exclu^vively., ^t^ftequency count was 
kept of those persons arid work?v cited. This allowed estimation of the 
extent of referred persons' antl works' visibility in the field and location 
of additional studies of interest, 

FrOm fhe telephone chain interviews staff were able to locate 89 per- 
sons' with a witie range of backgrounds in academic and work ex- 
perience, Mtiny were affiliateti with academic institutions in fields such 

^ArK^pipted fonrjtts with a number of other porsor\$ ended uns^uccessfully. 
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as: sociolpgy. chminology, social work, political science, police science, 
and Uw.fOther Individuals were as^sociated with organizations such as; 
American ^r Foundation and American Bar Association, Social Advo- 
cates for Youth, Partners. PRternationat Association of Chiefs of Police^ 
National Police Foundation, a psychiatric hospital, and a medical clinic. 
Persons were also contacted in the Vera Institute of Justice, police 
departments, state and city crime commissions, youth| development and 
service bureaus, and the National Center on Volunteerism^ 

The liCterviews provided a check on the preceding library research. 
They ha^ other fallout as well. 

^ Two related observations emerged from, the chain interviews. First, 
the frequency count pf individuals cited revealed no predominantly 
recognized authorities In the area of police diversion. The Individual 
named most often was mentioned only 8 times. There was 1 person 
referred to 6 times and 5 individuals were cited 5 times. It m^y be seen 
frorri Table 1 Jhat all other persons were rnentioned once or twice and, 
a fesv, 3 times. Many were named more for their general work in regard 
tQ police and/or juvenile delinquency than the .specific area of police 
diversion. A number of people could think of no one to refer. 1n all, 114 
persons and organizations were named (112 persons ar]d 2 organiza- 
tions). ' 

^tABLE I 

Chain Interview Frequencies of Mention 
' Persons , 

NUMBEft Of 



TJMES crrED 




FREQUENCY 




TOTAL CITATtONS 


1 

2 
3 

4-5 

6+ : 




77 
21 
9 
3 

' 2 


\ 


77 

42 ' 
27 
15 
14 


Total 




112 




175 



Secondly, the works in^Jthirarea were diffusely referenced, as may be 
seen in Table II. The 2 most commonly known studies were Professor 
Klein's paper, "Labeling and Recidivism: A Study of Police Dispositions 
of Juvenile Offenders/' cited 6 times, and Professor Lemert's monograph, 
/nsteacf of Court: Diversion in juvenile lusiice, referred to 5 times. Most 
other studies were mentioned once or twice. Similar to the above, many 
references were to ^orks that generally dealt witl^i police tind/or juve- 
nile delinquency and not necessarily police diversion. To be sure, there 
ts a lack of publication^ in this specialty. Even fewer works than persons 
possibly. knowledgeaWe ^n this area were cited. 
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TABLE II 
Police Diversion -Chain Inlerviey/s 
Works 

(frequencies pf mention in p^fePitheses) 



Alien. Francis A , The Borderland of 
C.nmtnjl Iwtiice fssaVs in Law and 
Criminology Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1%4. (1) 

American Bar AssociaiiOHr ^hf* Urban 
Pohce Fun<:tton New York ^ American 
Bar Association^ 1<372. n) ' 

Bard. Mortonn )oseph Zacker- and Elhott 
RuUern Pofice Famtly Cmii intervention 
and^ Confhct Mar^afiement. Prepared 
ior the Department of Justice- Law 

.. Enforcement AssisUnce Admrnislrationn 
April. V}72. rn 

Behavjoral Rc^oarch and Evaluatron Cor- 
poration/ Nalfonal f^^fuMton of Youip 
Service SysU^ms Bouldefp Colorado: 
Behavioral Rt*s**arth and Evaluatmn 
Corporation, fuly 1. 1*^7^ (3) 

B(*rlcmanH Wilham C. and Thomas W. 
St(*mburn. ''The Value and Valrdity^ of 
Dciinquency Prevention ExpenmenlSn ' 
Cf^fTJe am^ DetinqfJency. Octohefn 1969, 
pp. 471-478. 11} 

Bitiner, Egonn The functions oi the PoHce 
in Modern Soctety: A Review of Back- 
ground factors. Coffenf Practices, and 
Possible Role Models Chovy Chase- 
Maryfjnd. Nattonal Institute of Menial 
HeaJ.th^ Center for the Study ot Grime 
and DelinquencyH/1^70, (1) 

Blackn Donaldn J.. '/The,, Social Organiza- 
tjon of Arrest." ^uniord taw Review, 
Vol, 23.1971. ppp037-1111- (1) 
iiordua. Da^Jd J.. Ed. The Police Si\ 
Sociological fsf*ivs - New Xorkr fohn 
Wiley and bonsi Inc , 1%7. (1) 
Borduan David j/. "Recent Tremds: De- 
viant Behavior fend social Control." The 
Annals ol thtj Amencan Academy of 
Polttfcal and l^ctal it/enco. January. 
1%7. pp. 149-163. il) 
Bra^e). Samuel J J., "Diversion from the 
Criminal Process: Informal Discretion. 
Motivation^ a/id Formalization." Denver 
tatv lournajl Vol, 48. 1971, pp. 211- 
23B. (1) 
Cam. Maure 
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E.. Society and the Police- 
London: Routtedg^ and 



CicoureL Aaron V.h The Sociai Organiza 
lion of Juvenile iuilice New York: 
John Wiley and Sons. Inc., 1968, n) 

Crcssey. Donald R. and Robert A^ Mc- 
Derhnottn Dfversron from tbe Juvenile 
hitice Sy^ytem. Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
National Assessment of Juvenile Cor* 
rections^ 1973. 12) 

Cumming. Elaine. Systefns oi Sociaf Regu- 
iation Chicago: Aldine 1*ublishing Co,h 
19^ (1) 

Cumming. Elaine> Ian Cumming, and 
Laura Edeli. "Policeman as Philosopher. 
Guide and Friend/' loutnal oi Sodai 
Problem^^ VoL 12. No, 3, 1965. pp. 
276^286. iV 

Departtn^ntiof the California Vouth Au- 
thority. Youth Service Bureaus: A Ni- 
lional Study Washington, DX.i U.^. 
Departmient oi Health, Education and 
.Weltare. 1973. (1) 

Edleon Robert and Betty Adams. Eds., 
Vftlunteer Courts- A Child'^ Helping 
Hand Washingion. D. C: taw En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, 
April, 1970. (1) 

Eldetdnso. Edward, ijw £n/orcemen( and 
the Youthiul Ofiender: fuvenife Pro- 
ceduros New York: lohn Wiley and 
Sons, Inc.. 1967. Ill 

Emerson. Robert M., hdgtng Delinquents: 
Context and Proce<^s in iuvenife Court 
Chicago: j\klmc Pubi^hing Co. 1969. 
12) ^ ^ ^ 

Em^cy. Lamar T, and Maynard L. Erick- 
son. The Provo Expertment Evaluating 
Conimun/fy Con fro/ of Delinquency. 
Lexington, Massachusetts: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1972, iV 

Enipey. Lamar T. and Steven G, Lubeck. 
we Silverlake Experiment: Jesting De- 
linquency Theory and Cor^iOtfun/ty fn- 
tervention. Chicago: Aldine Publishing 
Co, 1971. (2) 

Fox. San ford J,, Modern fuvei^ife fus- 
lice: Cases and f^lateriafs. St. Paul. 
Minnesota: West Publishing Co.. 1971 
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C ouils in <i Sut^holl St Win , 

^^t*^o1a \Vt*^t Publishing Co il- 
Goldman Ndthdn. The D/nt^en^M/ Wl^ c- 
liati'^oi }u\ en^/e OtUTitier^ tor i ^tUfi 
t*^ \o\% York Nafional Coun- 
( il tin ( rtme jnti notjnutvu.^. 

Cj()ldstt^in, Jo'it^ph, Ptjlici^ Di><rt'tion ^tjt 
TO Inv^jke the Criminal Proc<^^'^. Vow- 
\ ^^^b^^ltv Decisions m tfif Admmjstra- 
tron tjt lu^tjce/ The >a^e fourn^l 
N'ol 69. l^O'pp 545-589 >1i 

Kino Addams S.chool oi Socja^ Work 
Poltii^—^tKi.il Vr\jcc Prtjjerf Chicaj^o 
L'ni^ersd^ or lllmo^^ ttT Chicago Cirrle 
VJ'^t Oi 

Klom. Malcolm W.. Labelling, Deior- 
ft-nCf* and Recidi^i'im A Study (>i 
PoIkc D]^po^5iiK)n^i or fu^enili? Orfend- 
f*rs ' Paper prC^cnied the ^mtiruan 
SnCirjIogKdl V^ocialion Convenfpon 

Ion l\n\v Brown 
Lfint^tt. EdwMT \\ . If^'-tiWil (tt X!'<nift Dt- 

\Kirvland Niattonal In^iitulc oi ^U'ntal 
Health. Center ror ihe Studv oi Crime 
,jnti Dolrnciuency. l*)""! 
MtCrea, Tulh I and M. tioftrfcti- 
son. A Cuif/e fo im)^m\i\I H,\nciiinil 
hi WKt/omeano// )j)iM^/ef'> Da\i^ Cali 
lomia NationaT^TTV^^il-OJh Crime and 
Delinquency Research Ct^nter. l^"" 1, 
Ml . ' 

,vHi Jhe Cnn^in.T^ Liu A he^d Sfuc^ 
Chi<ago. AmerFcan Bar FoLindalfon 

Millef. Ffimk U., Roherl () Dj\\M>n 
Georpt* F Div and kiivniond f. Pamj', 

\Uneola. N'e^v York Tht* Foundation 
Press Int n- 
Na^KKVfll AdM'iory Commr^^^on 'on CriniF- 
nal lustKe Standards and f^oaU, Co:- 
^ec^Ff>n^ Wa^hinpton D.C Lau En- 
torct*nient A^^rs^Jnt o Admmrstrabon 

vr5. pp m-^r \^) 

NatKiial Ad^^^orv C^Jmm^^slon on Crmif- 
nal |u^t^^e Standards and tioaK. Pohci' 
VVa^hinston, D C law Fntor^^ment 
Vsislant e A dm mi it ra t foo 19"" 5, pp 



n^ont ill }ij\i'nilv (^tn^ndei^ Wa^htng' 
(on D C Law Enio/rement ■\^^l^5t^lntts 
AdmtnKlraiion, ili 

Sjederhoite:. ArthuJ^ Hi*hmci Ihr Shield 
Jh<^ Polia^ tn i il'f.in *^o( Garden 
CFtv \t.'w \hrk Double4(ay, 1967, f3) 

Sjederhotief, Arthur and Al>rjham S 
BlumbtHg The -\oi/):^a/eJi£ force Por- 
'^pi^ctive^ on thii Pc^ce VViuWn, Mas- 
sachu^etls Qn^' and Company. 1970 

Summer, Ra^ond T A/f^'rnaf^t^ Fofm^ 
oJ Pro>ectj^on 'An f^>rv'?t*vi." ot DA t^r*- 
^(or^ from i/ie Crioima/ justice PfOc6s^ 
Unpublished work. i2i 

Simmer. Raymond T, Two Uj/mn Un- 
orce^'>,l/^ Arrest'; Remown^j j Soci<il 
^t^mce ^CffTK^rn from the Criminal 
hi^ti^^ Swti^m Chicago American Bar 
F(jundaiion. I'^)^! *!} 

Parnav RavmoQd, Policy Drnretton and 
[])jversion of lncldent^ oi Infra FamJy 
\ lolenco/ ta^i. and Contemporary 
Prob/ems, Vof . \b. ^9"r pp =JJ9'555 



Piliavin. Ir\'ing and Scott Brjar. ' Police^ 
Encounters u tth fuveniles.' Amcnciin 
iourn.it oi Soc^o/o^^, VoL ^0, 196'1'5S. 
pp. :Ofi'214. 12} 

Rei^^ Albert L Ir . The J^aitcv jnd thty 
Pobiic ^ew Ha^f^n, Cormerticut Yale 
LJniversjtv P^e^s, l9"1 . ( 5i 

Rot k R(>nald \!arfu^ A lac^jbson and 
Richard M lanopaui, Ho^^ptUiluation 
jot^ Dt^chAT^e OI the A/er]fa//v iJi Chi- 
tag<i The LJnlVOf^^lv o( C^iCtigo Pres^, 
l9f>H. Ml 

Rubinstein, ionathan Cit\ Poln o \ew 
Y<jrk Fjrrar, Strauss, and Giroux. 
111 

S^irri Roserfia/y C and Paul Ken^tadl 
Remark^ Proscnied 4it the Fleartngs oi 
the \ louse oi Represenlatuos Select 
C oniniFtlee on Crtm^ April 1^7 I 
Ann Nrhor. \!(diii^an The N.ilionaf 
^^s^*'>^men^ or luyende Corrections 
M' 

y Sk(>lnitk, lorome H . /oMfce W'ilhout 
Tn^ii L,i\\ fniofcoiiioni if). Democr^^ttc 

' *>oc>etv New' York' ' j^lhn Wiley and 
Son^. Int , 19hh ^2) ' 

Smith, Cvril S, M F Fnfrant and H. ] 
Marrhant, ^ inciott > outh Protect A 
^(hiaI Wofk Pfo^I<if^^ tn >i Stum Area 
London Barnes nnd MnbJe Co, 1972. 
ill V 
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Vorenberg. Eh^dbi^h W and ijmos Vor- Whyre. Wifliam F, Street CofOGr Society 

enberg. ' Ejriy Diversion rrom thi' < h.caBo University Chicago Press. 
Cnmmal luslice System, m Lloyd E 

Ohlm,Ed..fnsone..VnAm<?,,«,:Engk.. ''^T ?/ f, 

* oehdvjOf 7he Mdoapement o/ Law dftd 

wood ChJh, New jersey: PrentKe-Hall. f^^^^ ComtnvntUes Nfew 

Int 1^75, pp ISt-lOi. Ml Y(jrk Athcneum, l970 , {4) 

♦ 

The formal recognition and study^of police tKversion are just emerg- 
ing. There do not appear tQ be any generally recognized authorities, 
and the literature that does exist is scantily referenced, i^ this field. 

The primary purpose of/the chain interview was to uncover work 
that^had be^n done on police diversion. This purpose was amply ful- 
filled;* a number of studies v^re made. known to the project in this 
manner. , 

Citation indt^x 

It seemed wise to ascertain to what degree the^'police diversion 
literature was cited in social science writings. This prompted referral to 
the Soci3} Sciences Citation Indexr This is not a supe/lative gauge, how- 
ever, beca'use this system only began in ianuary 1973. Table III provides 
the fruits of this search. 

-* ' 
TABLE III 

Books, Articles, and Miscellaneous Materia) 
Referenced in Social Sciences^ Citation Index 

NUMQER OF CITES 

BOOKS 

Cain, Maureen E. ^ 

5oc/efy and The FoUceman's Role 1 

Cicour^L Aaron V. 

The.Sodal Organ/z^fron of luvenile lustke 5 

Empey, Lamar T., and Maynard L, Erickson 

The PrGvo Experiment: EvaiuMing Community Control 

ol Delinquency .\. 1 

Goldman, Nathan ^ . \ 

Differential Selection of luvenile Offenders far Court Appearance 2 

Lemert. Edwin M.'^ 

Instead of Court: Diversion in luvenile Justice 1 

Niederhoffern Arthur and Abraham 5. Blumberg 

The Ambivalent Force: Ferspeclives on the Police 1 

MlSCEltANEOUS 

Bittner. Egon 

The functions of the Police in Modern Society ^ ' 1 

-Social Scier^ces Citation index.. Philadelphia: InstitiJe for Scientific Information 
(Ianuary- April and^May-August 1973). 
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ARTICIES 

Bard, Morton 

"Family Inlerventron Pohce Teams as ^ C^ommunily Mental 

Health Resource" , 2 

Bard, Morton i 

"The Role of law Enrorcemenl in *hSf* l-^elpjng Sysieni'^ 2 

Berleman. William C. and others ^\ 
''The Delinquency PreventiOfrEx[^riment of the Seattle 

Atlantic Street 'Center: A'^Fiiiat Evaluation'' 2 

Black, Donald ^ ^ ^ ■ 
"Production of Crime Rates" . : \ 2 

'Goldstein, loseph ' 

"Police Discretion Not to Invoke the Criminal Process: Low- 
Visibility Decisions rn the Administration of lustice" 2 

Hohensteinn William F. 

"Factors Influencing the Police Disposition of 

Juvenile Offenders'' 1 

leffery, C. Ray 

"Criminal Law^Puntshmentn and the Behavioral Control" *^2 

Lipsitt, Paul D. tJnd Maureen Steinbruner ' f 
"An Experiment in Police-Community Relations: A Small 

Croup Approach"' 1 

Logan, Charles H. 

"General Deterrent Effects of Imprisonment'^ 2 

Marxn Gary T. ^ 

"Civil Disorder. and the Agenls-of Social Control" 1 

Piliavin, Irving and Scott Briar 

"Police Encounters With luveniles" 3 

These results are readily summarized. Only 18 works in the subject 
area are cited in the two volum(?s of Sodal Sf/enrfs Olotton Index now 
available. Of those, 3 are police diversron studies; 1 is a police diversion 
evaluation. The tot^il number of citations to the 18 works is 27; the 
diversion studies arc listed as cited 5 times. This suggests the permeation 
of the police literature by diversion studies, especiallyOn the diversion 
evaluation area^ls not great* 

Police ^Consultants ^ ^ . 

In conjufiction with the chain interviews,^^and citation index, there 
existed the need to gain perspective both on the police literature and 
on practice from police themselves. Reading the diversion studies with- 
out an understanding of the police task was not afi attractive way to 
proceed. Thus, staff undertook contact with operating layv enforcement 
people in the local area. They proved tb be a fertile source, though 
their attention to the literature was not^^fhe focus of the ensuing inter- 
change. 
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Admirii'itratiye^ consultation— background 

Early ^ rn the^ project staff iSec^e aware of k need for firsthand, 
objective input to the design of the interview schedule and to the gen- 
eral tcjt)ic of the arrest situation. Various personnel made SJUggestions 
about jtjfjese subjects could receive experientially based, disinter- 
ested (fr^(|i^)? project's standpoint) review and about the best vehicle 

fo/'cotive^^wtlie elicited opinions to relevant project staff. 

' • 1^- ■ * 

The' is&M^; came to resolution by approaching twojocal police de- 
partcnefits^^vjjth the request that they release two specified administra- 
tors**fbr ^/^M^f^y to sit in consultation with other police administrators 
and projec?1^iaff. These policemen would be paid from project funds 
and wOLild,|n return, "brainstorm" with "ADAPT?" staff on four general 
topics: (1) ^f!ie police interview schedules — strengths, weaknesses, and 
suggested nlo(Jifications, (2) the.arrest setting and its corollaries, (3) ar- 
rest al-ternatfV^s, and (4) the place of arfct in 'police work and in the 
community, J 

The ni*?etmg that resulted was refatively unstructured; each of the 
four parti'cip'/tir^ administrators w^^furjii^hed only a "HALF^DAY CON- 
SULTATIONS^A^^ENDA" and'a copy'^The subject interview schedule 
no guide his iiiput to the discussion. A project staff member opened 
.the meeting wjth a welcome, introduction of fJarticipants, an overview' 
of the agenda, and an inwtatidn to speak freely. - 

Project staff felt this invitation was accepted and acted upon, Perhaps 
the most tangible way'^to'note the level of .cooperation received from 
these police administrators is to observe that they e^h provided the 
meeting place. The four hours went qtj^ickly and som^ persons lingered 
thereafter for other <iomments. . * * 

HAUF-DAY CONSULTATION^ AGENDA 

-Police Officers /Police Administrators 
''Arrest Decisions as Preludes to ?"f roject 

Topics to be discussed, with example t^uestions: 

. IThe police interviews 

What are their strengths, weaknesses, suggested modifications? 

2. T(ie arrest setting and its corollaries 

In what physical settings do arrest decisions arise? 
I AWhat are the social/psycholog-ical factors that are important in the 
/ arrest setting? 
y How do arrest decisiofil come about? 

What are the elements that lead to a decision to arrest? 
What factors lead to decisions not to arrest? 



*One was a moderate sized city police department liavtng 29 officers and the other" 
was a university campus police department with 39 sworn personnel. * ^ 
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3. Arrest alternatives programs 

What alternatives lo arrest exist? 
Are they elective; what are their assets/ liabilities? 
What aiTernatives tOyarrest are needed? 

4. The place of arrestin police work 
What functions does arrest ha^'e for the policed 
What function does arrest serve for the community? 
Are there differences if the police versus the community view of 
arrest? . 
Are there negatives vvhicn accompany arrest? 

Administrative consultation — content , ^ 

One stafrViember took notes during the afternoon to assure thaf 
salient detail would not be lost in the welter of conversation. The re- 
marks that folloy are drawn from those notes and from sta^f memories. 
Thi*-content sprnmary is designed to describe what was discussed rather^ 
than to quanVftatively analyze the interchange. 

Ad mi nistr^hvelSiQij/ftation— interview schedule 

^ The one critique of the questionnaire which came from this group 
{1 of the 4 ^administrators had been interviewed using the schedule, 
3 had not) was that the term "arresfO might do well to ba defini&d. 
Th^e was discussion of the various meanings of thfe word and some 
honest disagreements surfaced. For example, 1 participant felt very 
strongly that issuance of a citation constitutes an arrest and he pre- 
j sented his stance cogently. Others voiced misgivings about this and 

stated their reservations. 

Three elerhents were discussed as important to a decision ^bout 
whether or noVan arrest had been made. The first of these cente^fed on 
determining whether an intMerence with a citizen's liberty had oc- 
curred in relation to a crime. The second called for cl^terrrtiR4r>g if a 
physicaM^ki^g into custody was involved. The third element^confern^d 
whether any deprivation of liberty (crime-related or not) was in evidence. 

The topic, of course, is a basic one and resolution was not the aim. 
"The '1 participant who had beer^ an inlerview^e_observed that he had 
^ no problem wfth the .use of the^term during the intejview and the 
quandary was left to^p^jeci staff to resolve. 

- Several schedule questions were addressed, altered, and. evaluated. 
In each instance there appeared to be rio flaw |n the query; multiple 
suggestions for ways the interviewer might handle clarifying questions 
about item content were ma^le. 

Administrative consultation— arrest setting and corollaries 

This discussion began with comments about hov^ arrest decisions are 
made: "What are the standards or guides used In deciding^o or not to 
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arrest^" was the first question here. Ready reference was made to "quota 

* Systems'' and these were described. The scene of a sergeant asking why 
a patrolman was "low on felonies [felony arrests] thi's month'' set the 
stage. From that came the question "why are you [the police officer] 
out there [patr6ling the streets] — to arrest people?" Suggested answers 

* led into observations that some officers decide not to make arrests 
because courts assess penalties which they consider trivia). An officer 
may omit arresting if the sanctions will be too heavy^ also^ as in the case 
of an off-duty police officer who is driving 100 miles per hour on the 
freeway. In this case an arrest might lead to a loss of job, Thus^ a call to 
the relevant chief may be a better path (though 1 participant strongly 
cfbjected to calling a nbnJaw enforcement employer in a law-violation 
related setting). ^ 

Conversation next turned to the physical setting of the arrest and 
*how elements thereof might influence the officer Things described as 
important here were: the amount of light, the weather (especially if it is 
raining or windy), the number of persons in the area (a 'crowd situation 
is different from a one-to-one encounter), ntjise level (from many cars 
passing at high speeds, wind, etcJ, and the type of vehicle involved (if 
there is one). 

The la^l i(em was pur^uedtin some detail, the question ot what a 
vehicle can tell an officer being an intriguing one/ One participant noted 
that a particular make arid model car in a given neighborhood often 
meant something; a shiny new car in a poor, minority section of town 
is an invitation to be ''checked out/' Distinctive features o/ many kinds 
were felt important. Smashed fenders, decals, unusual paint fobs, all may 
carry messages about arrest or investigation advisability. \ 

Failure to adhere to local driving codes often signals that the driver 
is a stranger in town: e.g., in a small community with bie^tc+e lanes on its 
streets, the motorist who drives in these lanes is quite obvious. The same 
was said of a car speeding in a town where 'locals" know the speed 
limits are enforced. 

Some expressed concern that the attitude of the potential arrestee 
was more involved in the arrest calculus than was desirable and many 
examples' were given. This was tied to the observation that an-officer 
may act very differently than usual if he feels fear in the situation. 

The nnost frequent settfngs where a-rrest decisions come up were 
discussed within the frarflework of the alleged crime involved. Partici- 
pants distinguished between "social problems" and *"rip-offs." Yhey 
agreed that there are crimes which lead ta arrest very frequently and 
^ others which do so far less readily. 5"hfe possession of small quantities^ 
of marijuana was cited as in the latter group and the special problems 
which attend child stealing and family disturbances surfaced as other 
pertinc^nt cases in point. , ^ 

Administrative consultatron — arrest alternatives * 

\hese police acfrhinistrators were of one voice in saying that there 
are ™ny alternatives to arrest in the communities in their experience. 



T^e most ready ono was fell, by some, to be the issuance of a citation. 
Quickly following was tlmcomment that the^best alternative was avoid- 
ance of the arr&st-po^tBIe situation throygh prei?Tentioi>.r 

Another non-arresl avenua is use of field interrogation (though it 
/nay be mistaken for arrest by some citizens), which can decrease the 
number of situations resolved by use of custody and which can trigger 
use of any number of diversion program^. Alternately, if what is de- 
scribed at a diversion p^t^n is believed by qfficers to be a ''whitewash" it 
can encourage — ratheV ttiah discourage — arrests. 

There is some inceritivt for the* officer to use diversion in cases 
where the usual criminal justice processes seem ineffective, consultants 
noted; they cited pwostitution as a case in point. 

There are'problems with how in^ormatibn about alternatives Jilters^ 
through to each officer. The best sources for this infprmation were de- 
scribed is community members arid the staff of the alternative programs. 

In the final analysis, it is up to each officer to make the arrest deci- 
sion in a nujhiplicity- off settings. Apparently it is common practice for 
this decisijrfn to^be guided by department policy and policemen fre-, 
quently seek assistance from fellow officers, and department administra- 
tors in borderline cases. ^ 

Administrative conffciltation— arrest, police work, and the community 
The discussion ofNhis topic included analysis of the objectives of 
""^"^^l^re was little^disagreefnent that arrest may: 0) remove a threat 
■\pmmunity, (2) forestall th^ onset of greater problems than 
^ njoment of the arrest, and (3) protect t^e officer 
^ .p*v ^/la'^eVf arrest vis-a-vis the corfimunity is a thorny issue, how- 
ever, m<tially, jhere is no single community; there is no unitary ''titizen 
opinion.^*<Ulw^, the 6ii\cer takes into consid^tion what he considers 
the dominant feelings of hisVellow citizens but he has.no "community" 
to serve orT^teainst which to measure his actions. 

Officers consultation — background ^ ■ " ' * 

When the| need for early objective input from outside the project 
(mentioned in the "Administrative Consultation" discussion) first came 
Into view, one of the approaches to th_e problem (Silled- for a consulta- 
tion session in which both police administrators jnd officers would 
participate. This was discussed. and mulled over and the possibility that 
the presence of administrators might tend io squelch officer input be- 
came a recurrent theme. Thus, arrangements wereflnade for two separate 
sessions, each 'with the same agenda and with homogeneous (rank- 
wise) participants. 

*An interesting a^ide an^ef^ hero. Throughout thi^ day "the police academy" re- 
ceived considerable deprecatory attrntjon; many remarks suggested th^t this or that had 
to He "unlearr^ed" aft^r (he academy instruction was over (the most central of these 
misrnforma^tional facets seemed to be concensus that new officers come from the 
academy too ready to make arrests). On the prevention topic, though, participants felt 
the academy a ferl:ile source of good ideas. 




The officer cohsultjllon session' included several ''ADAPT?'' 5taff 
rnpmbers and line f)olice officers drawn from the same two local 
departments'thai had supplied^fhe administralor-conSullants two days 
before. Two of-^lhese 3 policornen (2 patrolmen and a detective) had 
had experience in oth^r police departments than were their present em- 
*f>loyers. One was a 'r()pkle" fwilh only a couptr oi yoars of jexperlence) 
and the other 2 had ten-plus years each of police work behind them. 

The same loosely structured formal was employed with the ad- 
ministrators obtained in this four-hour session. The officers were' wel- 
comed, introduced, oriefiled, and encouraged to discuss the agenda 
'topics extensively. ' , 

Again, the time passed very quickly and there was reticence to eease 
discussion when the session terminated Moit descriptive of the level of 
cooperation from this group is the fact tha] there were questions and 
input frqm these consultants about "ADAPT''^" 's program and method- 
ology after the consultation '/a dayen^d. ^ ^ 

Off(cer consuStation — content ^ / 

" The samo'pro)e{ t staffer who took note^^ in the previous session per- 
formed that t^sk in this mecJing. This written discussion, likc' irs prede- 
cessor, is. descriptive ratherlhan^quantitalite in thrust. 

Officer consuttatioh — interview schedule 

Two of the 3 offjcers in this group had been interview partrcipants. 
The question regardirvg the definition of the term "arrest"' was put to 
all 3 and they felJ there was not a problt^m her^ They did point out 
that some questions in fhe schedule might be considered^ 'loaded" 
[e.g.. "Do you ever avoid taking assignments (radio talli; etcJ to keep 
from making arrests^^i;- they did not. however, suggest that any be 
altered or dialeted. They, too, were helpful witK alternate modes of 
asking various questions to enhance clarity of interviewee Cinderstand- 
mg. The 2 who had been interviewed statect they actually had enjoyed 
the interchange, parenthetically. One of these observed that- the inter- 
'View encouraged him to contemplate important, but oft overlooked/ 
Vubjects,^ 

/ ' ' * ' 

^^^Jficer^consujtatHOn— arrest settmg and corollaries 

\ iTh\^ topid received the most attention during the officercon^ultatlon. 
The questiorjf "how does an officer decide to Arrest or use a{i* alterna- 
. tivei" servea as th^^ focal point. Numerous salient considerations ^ere 
put for\Vard/ 

* 1. The firsl w/^s that the officer is-the man/woman who'has th^ option 
' in the,ij/est setting. He has bothJhe power and the respopsibility 
to arres^o^^not arrest, given that he has "p.c." (probable cause). 

2. He wilvbe'^S^ded'by departmental poJicy. There are variations from 
officer r^officfej in the degree tc^ which this factor looms large, said 
''ADAPT?\£ofmiltants. but it is hard t^ think of a. situation where 
frthis concern TTeclipsed. 

lie, '^C) 




3f The officer j^ill use '''common ^ense/' in some way he will mak 
his own judgment — ^pd be responsible fqr it. He may seek a^ce 
from fellow officers but the decision is his. The elements orthis 
"common ^ense'' are difficult to distinguish but some erf th^Factors 
an officer uses to arrive at ^ determination can be speciMd rather 
* clearly. 

4. One of these is the question of what a^arrest will leatl to. A central 
concern is whether the criminal justice system* wffT a acceptably 

, subsequent to the arrest.' If, for example^ the ^pfestee will be back 

on the street before ttie^^fficer exits the statitin (i.e,^'if thb officer 

feels the arrest will be useless), then the arrest will not be a\ likely 16 

* occur. 4 - . ^ J 

' ■ u 

5. The crime involved will play a part. If t|:»e nature of*the alleged crime ' 
is such that it is a "crime ©f morali^/' that is one thing^f it Is a 
crime of violence, rhal'^ rs \another Reticence to enforce "soine 
peoples' mpfality'' timplyingytha^ standards are by ncr mearts corri- 
mtiniiy-wide) was voiced. The ^ffi^er will look to the severfty of the 
crirtie, as he sees it, as a sourc§Jof guidance. 

6. The officer's ''gut reaction^ also will be important in the arrest, de- 
cision. This factor has tj^do with his attitude toward^ or response 
to the potential arres^elting. ElementS4which will influence him 
here may be: a/theifrne of day (things isSok differ^ntat 4:00 a.m. 
fh^n at 4:00 p,m,)yB. the amount of light (in the dark t+te officer ^ 
may feel the needno be far more, cautious), c. body movements of 
the arrestee (abnJpt unsolicited or halting .motions are cues), d. 
nervousness o^the potenlial aTrestee ('1f the guy is too nervous I 
ask myself 'wmy (is he so nervous?' and then 1 try to find out why/' 
There are^^o kinds of nervousness. ''A well educated man may 
forget ha^ to spell his own name and you can understand that, 
but wh&^a guy is too nervous you wonder . . /'), d. attitude of the 
3uh\eQ^("\ try not to let that sway me but it does, especially if the 
guy '^too lippy and it's really bad when he says 'you can't arrest 
me'^ you Ha potential artetee] just don't want to say that" and 

, that shouldn't be the.case, but it is")- 
ere are. on the side of the ledger, factors which nriay ^deter 
^ officer^?om arresting. ) 

If the reputation of the suspect is weH*known, and subject to harm' 
T^y the arrest, there may be a tendency to omit taking him Into 
custody. (Of course, a reputation can work against a potenVal de- 
fendant*,. too.) - J 

If this is believed to be the person's first offense the officer may be 
dissuaded from use of custody. , , 

9, if the client belongs to a pr^ession wherein he will be severely 
penalized (a law enforcement officer, for example) for an arrest, this 
may be^ ^decisive, though this case offers mariy_jproblems for all 
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parties concerned and dt ledst 1 particip^ant said he would E>e prone 
to treat even a nnennber of his own department in the same way as ^ 
any other citizen ("\n fact. Lve done it''). Another participant ^ex- 
pressed less self-assurance here. He observed that arresting, a brother 
officer c^uld lead to a situation where that arrestee was the arriesting 
officer's "backup" on a case. y\ might need him and he might not 
be as anxious to get there in a hurry if I had thrown him in jail the 
night before." ^ ' ■ * ^ ^ 

10. Also^ if the subject ^appears suitably remorseful this can have an 
effect. Once again, offender attitude comes into play. 

' *■ 

Officer consultation — arrest alternatives 

Thygse officers mentioned marw- alte;natives to arrest and one^olice- 
man wasja verljtable gold min^ of information concerning alternates. He 
- named numerous facilities such as halfway houses, counseling centers,.^ 
independent resources, community service groups, intra-departmental 
resources, and governmental agencies. He even poted that he has five 
physicians available to help clients with psychological/psychiatric prob- 
lems, on referral, ^ach officer agreed that arrest is often only orSe ^of 
many potential avenues and one officer stated he had left his former 
d^artinent of employ/nent specifically because arrest was used far t90 
frequently there. - 

There vvas discussion of when searches for arrest Alternatives can be 
carried <oo far. ^;fere the notion.^hat the officer must protect his uni- ^ 
„fj^rm (status) from the disrespect that comes from "bepding over back- 
ward to get out of making an arrest" was introduced. Though this was 
agreed to by alt 3 participants, the point at which the officer has gone 
"too far" was problematic. There was consensus that alt^rnaU\£es which 
are not sufficienjtly prote<;tive' of personal (public) safety* are not useful 
and that continued^use o%a disposition (alternative or arrest) which has 
repeatedly failed is To be a^Bi^d. 

That arrest is at best* a temporary solution to the problem was gen- , 
erally accepted. It was also notei that disseminating knowledge about 
.functional ^ernatives to all^ public personnel is "a real problem." 

The use of arrest alternatives to the point of — in the view of poLk^^^ 
in other departmenls-^^e ridiculous was mentioned as a dilemma here. 
Ther^ were expressions of embarrassment on one hand and of pride on" 
the other that one's department was viewed "generally" as one in which - 
the l^w enforcement emphasis was tempered'by a service orientation.. 

There was no dissent from the position that officers need alternates 
*to arrest as options. There was disagreerT)entH **however, about When 
arrest is the only viable course of action. - " ' ' . 

Officer consultation— arrest, police wor1<, and the community 

A niajor part o/ the officers' comments'in this stibf^^^Varea centered 
on the problem framed as the "we — they" dichotomy. All nodded assent 
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to the existence o\ a iovei( broth^rhocid of^pcjlice, acknowledging that 
law enforcement functionaries "protect therr own." There "was much 
discomfort expressed with, instances where this has )ed to a view" of. 
non-law enforcement citizens as (impersonally) ''they/' These consult- 
ants fe!t thai a view^of the ^vitizenry tis some^how different from — and 
thus in conflict with— the police fosters numerous unhappy conse- 
quences. 

The depth to which this danger was felt ^^as considerable; there 
were repeated statenr^ents that even speaking of the general populace 
as "they'' is ""bad/' The modes available to maintain active contact with 
'^the people" were enumerated ^including beat patrol, citizen and officer 
education programs, public -relations units, and informal "rap-sessions'' 
— particufarly with youthful community menrtbers) but no one seemed 
entirely confident of the effectiveness oi any (or any combination) of 
these. The main thrust for the officers was the necessity of keeping in 
touch with citizens because the latter are needed for support of various 
kinds, particularly in the realm of information, helpful in ciime detection 
and solution. ^ h 

Project officer consultants explicitl^tated their need of the citizenry 
in making usejpf non-arrest a)ternatives/,,aIso. The prototype instance for 
discussion vyas a recent local event wherein the police were praised 
(and excoriated, simultaneously) nati-onally for handing a mass^'demon- 
stration with a minimal amount of arrest activity and without violence. 
The officers felt assured that such a course of action would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not impossible, in a climate of citizen demand for 
quick and harsh police reaction to any disturbance of the usual order of 
things. ^ J ^ 

' It was fascinating to discuss how this client (citizen) orientation 
must extend to the potential arrestees as well as to persons not directly * 
involved. The incident serving as the discussion vehicle was recon- 
structed in various ways to facilitate exploration of this factor. Discus- 
sants pointed out that had the cTemonslrators acted differently in any 
of a number of, ways (refused to occupy a tenable geographic area, be- 
corne physically aggressive, verbally abused each Other, the police or 
the aowd to excess, refused to comply with a minimal set of police 
fhst ructions, displayed any of several proscribed accouterments like 
firearms or explosives, insisted on being an eyesore for too long a time 
or engaged in other illegal behavior simultaneously) the law enforce- 
ment options forestalling armrest would have been reduced greatly. 

Again, pr6blems with potential arrestees' attitude? received attention. 
Once more the feeling that attitude "shouldn't'' be 3i factor was ex- 
if pressed— apparently very sincerely — with the conclusion: ''but it sure Is/' 

Combined consultation — introduction 

One purpose of this particular use of consultation resources was, 
obviously, to congregate relevant practitioners inja setting calculated to 
encourage their sharing of experience, information, and opinion-reflec- 
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tion (with perhaps a dash of prognosticalionJ with project staff. Another 
goal was to receive any icchnita) trrput regarding the construction of 
the police interview questionnaires that might be forthcoming; to this 
was couj^led the desire for post-interview evaluations from participants 
in a setting where non-participants in the intet^views could interject 
their questions and observations on clarity apd interpretation. A third 
majOr end was the breaching of police policy concerns via discussion 
of the subject of what police and comnhjjnity interests are and how 
they interface, conflict, and otherwise co-exist. 

The thrust was three-fold. In the first consultation session police 
administrators were used; in the second police officers (non-^dmlnis- 
trators) were employed. The contents of these two sessions have been 
discussed in preceding s^c^tions. The tl^ird technique, now to be 
broached, vigas a comparison of the outputs of the two^ sessions. It is, felt 
that there is gain to be had from noting both similarities and differences 
in the contents of the two sessions. 

Combined consultation — ^intervi^ schedule 

The police a(5ministrators ft^used mainly on the interpretation of 
,fhe questionnaire items. They concerned themselves with what problems 
a respondent would'encounter in understanding the interview questions. 
' They centered on the issue of the meaning of the word "arrest/'^ Their 
discussion was one dealing extensively with legal definitions. 

In contrast to this, the officers were not of the opinion that the 
meanings of terms offered an obstacle^to respondent understanding. 
They were .interested. Instead^ in th^ emotive loadings of particular 
questions. Though not deemed offensive, some questions were con- 
sidered potential tmderboxes and the ofAcers helped staf/, explore 
accurate and expressive ways to communicate to respondents the need 
to know in several areas. An example of this is interview question A. 10 
(Volume III, Chapter A). When an interviewee is a^ked "Do you ever 
avoid' taking assignments (radio calls, etc.) to keep frorn making arrests?" 
he may feel affronted. It may ^ desirable to observe for a respondent 
who feels thusly that the police literature asserts that officers do make 
such defensive moves and ll^at the project seeks fo check the accuracy 
Qf those assertions. 

In several instances alternate phrasings were suggested, should a 
varied approach be needed (where an interviewee does not understand 
a question^ for example). These consultants were very patient in lending 
their "gut reactions" as a gauge' to likely responses from their peers. 

Combined consultation— arrest setting and corollaries 

The most striking difference in the two sessions relative to th\s topic 
was that the officers spent far more time on it and worked ouTscon- 

Mn illustrative djscossion along similar lines is found in: Sundeen, A., jr, A Siudy of 
factors Related to Police Divenion of hvenile^: Departmental Po//q^ and 5(r<jCtore, 
Attachment, and ^rofe^^ionatization of Police. Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, 1972 
tunpubhshed dissenaiion). p, 41, " 
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siderably more detaiT than did the administrators, as one might have 
(sxpe^lfed. The adtninistrative participants tended to discuss policies 
td^ impact arrest decisi5ns (quota systems, feeflback on percent of 
^felony versus misdemeanor ' arrests, court responses to arrests, etc.). 
. They did talJc about the important pt^ysical elements in the arrest setting 
' to )&ome degree, remarked Upon thl^roblem of client (and officer) 
attqude a^n unwanted element rn the arrest decision, and contrasted 
''secial ■ B^roblems" with "rip-offs/' th^ former being seen as circum- 
stanjces ^^manding rnore and different attention than the pplice can be' 
expected provide, . - % " 

the extensive exploration of the factors affecting the arrest decision 
whiah officer consultants engaged in seems reflective of "where it's at" 
frDflnj their perspectives. Jhetf are portions of their input which are 

- ' poliqr^related (like the admir^trators' concerns just mentioned), such 

x^/V as ihi influeeice of departme^^olicy and the workings of the criminal 
justice system as a whole, but rriost of their discussions centered on 
everyday tasks. They spoke of their feelings, the requirements of the 
law. ancyheir view of the "politics" of the situation. 

Central here is the notation^ that police administrators must get 
along with the more influential citizenry— the mayof, city councilmen, 
^merchants; the officer needs to be on good terms with "street people." 
He depends on thenj for information and. sometimes, for protection. 
Though the officer may feel the need, to defer a citation to a city 
councilman so the impending police budget will not be absent the new 
officer positions requested, his concerns are not nearly so often centered 
on the council as his chief's may be. So he pays attention to how to 
function in the community on a flifferent basis than the administrator 
may. 

This contrast is sharpened by looking at the two perspectives another 
vvay. One can ask how the citizenry assist th,e police and answer that 
the officer needs people as information sources — a specific, person-to- 
person kind of need-^whereas the chief needs (groups of) peo^e to 
support — or at least not oppose — his programs. This second need, 
clearly, is of a different order. It is far less personal. 

This difference also surfaces in the ways officers feel the need of 
other officers.^ Among the adri^fiistrators., the question of. what is ap- 
propriate'behavior in handling the illegal acts of other law enforcement 
personnel received' different tre^itment and resolution than among the 
officer consultants. The administrators tended to concern themselves 
with comity among departments and to leave disposition of *the matter 
to the responsible party in the department employing the offender. 
The officers, on the other hand, expressed grave concern with the 
working interdependency they feel upon their pgers and tended to 
prefer either to handle the offender "just like anybody else" or to work 
/ 

^National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Sta^vJards and Coals. Police. Wash 
mgton: United States Government Printing Office, 1973, p. xir. 
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oyt a resolution w^th the felfow officer en a man-to-man (ab^nt input 
from any third'^a^ies) basis^ Among the administrators the "reflection 
on the department'^^-iwas an oft-spoken concern; to the officers the, 
reflection upon the officer personally when another law official en- 
counters legal problems was quickest to be expressed. 

BotTi sets-of consultants talked about the role offender attitude plays 
m the arrest decision, as previously stated. However, the officers tended 
to express discomfort, and perhaps embarrassment, over that "inter- 
ference" with the arrest-no arrest choice. The administrators, for what- 
ever reasons, spoke of the fact? hereon with more resignation. "It 

^shouldn't but it does" seemed to be their view of whether or not 

^'offender attitude spurs arrest dedsion.^ 

One could pass this off as the result offarTnore experienc^ejn the 
administrative group than among the officer consultants. This is too easy 
a solution, though, especially when one remembers that the 3 officer 
consultaiTts had aggregate police experience exceeding twenty-five years 
— certainly^a sufficient length of time within which to become resigned 
to a ''fact of life/' Perhaps a better theory is that the administrat6rs have 
moved beyond the point where this issue is a daily problem, whereas the 
officers still face the dilemma regularly. Another tempting "explanation" 
is that the administrators feel it unlikely that they can change others' 
view^of this topic whereas the officers are still willing to work on their 
own actions in t^i5 sphere. A fourth alternate is that this problem 
somehow does nbt fit into the current problem set of administrators 
(and so gets cast aside because it is, in some sense, a source of dis- 
sonance) while rt is typical of the types of problems officers deal with' 
repeatedly. j 

Combined consultation — arrest alternatives 

The tone among project administrative consultants orVthis topic was 
"the more alternatives the better;" there were reservations on this 
among the officers. The officers, of course, were far more specific about 
what alternatives existed and what they were appropriate for. Both * 
groups had doubts about the effecti^ness of arrest and ensuing criminal 
justice process; the administrators^ sieemed more ready to make judg- 
^ 

^h\d, p. 21 states: 

Every police chief executive should establish policy that guides the exercise of 
discretion by police personnel in usjng arrest aUernatives, This poUcy; , , . e. spe- 
cifically should exclude offender \^f^ of cooperation, or disrespect towa^rd police 
Personnel, as a factor in arrest det^mination unless such conduct constitutes a 
separate cnme. , 

One wonders if Project admmistratpr consultants' experiences have placed the 
Advisory Council's, "should" in an interesting perspective. This quesiion becomes 
more pressing when the commission iisb/f. ref/eots ambivalence m succeeding text: 

Pahcy should preclude a suspect's lack of cooberation or antagonistic altitude — 
short of the commission of a cnme — from beinfflp factor in arrest deiermmation. 
If the conduct itself is sufficiently serious to constjiiute a crime, an arrest should be 
made. With juvenile offenders^ attitude may pjfeperly be weighed in deciding 
whether lo divert youth from ihe luvenilt* |usiice symSsb. . 



menis about what all^rnates (o the criminal just^e process held greatest 
promisg. 

The officers appeared to Jee\ less comfortable with the range of 
, alternatives they had available than were their supervisors. The 'former 
were much quicker to cile cases for which no good allernales to arrest 
exist. They^ loo, felt malaise w^h exisling mechanisms for their receipt 
of information about new or changed arresl allernatives. Where the 
administrators seemed reasonably satisfied wilh simply noting thit facls 
about alternate courses reach officers ''just like all (he other information 
th^y get/' the officers explored these communications channels in some 
deptK, cast about for new and/or improved Sources of information^ and 
expressed substantial misgivings about whether tKey had as good a grasp 
* of existing options as they wanted. ^ 

When one officer mentioned a specific local referral option another 
might seize the chance to find out about it or remrark "Huh, I didn't 
know that/' This phenomenon did not occur in the administrator ses- 
sion. The officers ,talked at some length about their problems with 
knowing how effective an alternative is; the administrators mentioned 
it in passing. 

Combined consultation — arrest, police^ work, and the community 

The paramourit difference between the two consultative sessions iji 
this subject area regards the officers' discussion of the dilemma of 

y maintaining liaison with the community. Thfe administrators did not 
mention this as a prqblem; th^y acknowledged the difficulties a chief 
may have in staying sufficiently in tune with the community to keep 
his job but this is a very different type of quandary^ than the officers dis- 
cussed. Administrators were quick to state that there is no unitary 
"communi^/' there are a series of subsets within the city — each subset 
, possessing its own orientation, desires, and action potentials. 

The officWs described "the community" as a functional part of their 
nworking too!&: the source of information and support. Their feeling 
^ seemed to beViat their needs in this vein were continuous; adminis- 
trative input tended to convey the noti.()n of a through-time need for 
community support but to stress its spas™dic nature (e.g., when a new 
program is t<? be implemented or when a threat to existing operations 



Discussion 

J- ^ 
Inherent in this type of presentation is the danger that the discussion ' 

will be over generalized. The purpose in exhibitfng the summaries of the 
two consultative sessions is to share their considerable content and to 
spotlight differences in the details of each. One cannot talk about what 
"police officers" or "police administrators" — as a group — think is im- 
portant from this presentation. The reader is limited to what these 
participants voiced and, even there, is not*at liberty to assume that, in 
two session of four hours each, anything approaching the total vjew of 
even these contributors emerged. 



arises). 





One theme which has predominated through (he last few pages isr 
that topics were handled differently by these two groups of consultants 
and several of these divergences can be tied together under an ''ad- 
ministrative set'' heading. It ^^s not surprising that persons who are 
charged with running (administering) a police department see topics 
from that vantage pajnt whereas line officers might not. It|is important 
to detail these dinerenceSi thoughi and to ponder tiow they bode ill 
or well for poliCe-communrty rejations and for interactions within 
police departments, as well as for the prevalence of crime. 

If a department administrator undertakes to delimit the factors a 
policeman will consider in deciding to arrest or not, he-may"find him- 
self in difficulty in sevefal areas: (1) it is likely there witKfee disagreement 
by some with at least part of anything he says that(ri^ontent laden, (2) 
he is in danger of lacking sufficient current detail to formulate an en- 
compassing pronouncement, (3) he will be faced with a task of *some 
breadth, (4) he will need a device for updating his memorandum, which 
runs the risk of being out of date when issued, (5) no doubt s'b^ne will 
be offended by the ''unfairness" of his proposals and a defense will 
then be needed, and (6) his lack of evaluative data will lead him to 
assumptions or omissions which line personnel will find crippling. To 
these must be appended the dilemma he will face in getting his notions 
across to his staff. This set of concerns is focalized in the differences' 
seen in the discussion above of the needs officers have*' of commur^rty 
members versus the needs administrators voife of^hese persons. / 

The fact that divergent segments of the\itizenry are mo^t^pertinent 
to the concerns of different police functionaries se^ms ttearfy stated^ 
herein. This also may be observed about different person/ within police 
departments; the line officer appears acutely aware of his need foo and- 
dependence upon, his fellows. 

^ The literature has long since established that attitudes of^off^nders 
are important variables in the arrest setting.' Jhe description above is 
^important because it both depicts the cpncern of. police officers and 
administrators for the intrusion of this factor (an element which .the 
literature does not handle so well) and describes the differences in^the 
sets expressed by these two groups of consultants. The officers, particu- 
larly, telL of/desir^e, and efforts, Co avoid the untoward effects of this 
influence. 



*tt may strike the reader as unusual that this writing persists rn eniphasizing the ways 
police need the commi/nitv; usuaNy, refevant literature dtscussel the needs of the 
townspeople for their servants, the poMce. Surely the interrelationship between po- 
licemen and othej- citizens is symbiotic. The reason for apparently neglecting one side 
of the picture herein 'is that the points made in this discussion seem clearer when 
thrown against a backdrop emphasizing how the community assists its law enforce- 
merit personnel 

^As jn example' see^ Piliavini 1. and S. Briar, 'Tolice Encounters with Juveniles/' 
Amerrcan horn^f of Sociology 70:206-214 (September 1^&4), 
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Ust of the Literature 



The preceding pages document a rather encompassing set of efforts 
to access the relevant police literatui^ and to surround it with a useful 
frame of reference. Intended here wa?* the assumption of positions by 
project staff which would facilitate both an academic and a practical 
grasp of the police diversion evaluation ^literature- The next chapter 
focuses on those writings, giving a perspective primaHly nested in sys- 
tematic analysis. The succeeding chapter (Chapter D) will reference the 
police diversion literature thatis not so readily systematized. 
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CHAPTER C 



POLICE DIVERSION STUDY FINDINGS 

Introduction 

The "ADAPT?" project had two foci. On ihe one hand was the body 
of police diversion literature, referenced in the appended bibliography 
and drawr* on heavily throughout most of these pages. On the other 
was the general police practice literature, consuming a smaller portion 
of this study's resources, backed up and augmented by a series of inter- 
views performed by project staff. 

This chapter discusses the interviews and their /esults first. It then 
turns to the main body of literature on diversion by police? and conclu- 
sions therefrom. 

J? 

Police Interviews ^ 

Project staff felt a study of police diversion and its reported effects 
would be incomplete without a reftfVence point. The usual approach in 
such studies is to delv^ Into the professional literature and, from that, 
to sketch background* for the work, with research findings serving as 
the center of attention. 

Some years at this kind of enterprise suggested that another approach 
could prove more useful. The alternate route chosen was interviews with 
law enforcement officers across the United States, the interviews being 
sufficier^Hy structured to assure a check of several of the assertions from 
the police literature which were deemed worthy of audit. 

The interviews served another purpose, as well. They constituted a 
yehicle whereby data and opinions focusing on diversion could be 
gathered. This was necessary because literature on the acceptability, 
utility, and pervasiveness of police diversion is minimal.^ 

Interview Approach 

The authprs did not contemplate an exhaustive examination of police 
opinion on the topics broached in the interview schedule. Rather, gen- 
e^raUnotJOns and suggestions about areas needing further exploration 
were envisioned. It was decided that' interviews with about 200 law 
enforcement functionaries in 8 or 10 departments dispersed across the 
United States would serve this purpose. 

Project staff then took a rriap and tentatively located departments 
where interviews were thought possible, giving attention to such con- 
siderations as gepgraphrcal location, size 'of department, population 
served, and neighborhood mix (it was thought wise to have departments 

representing urban, strburban, and rural problems). The other decision 

I 

reader scanntng the project bibliography may be tempted to chuckle at this as^r* 
tjon Nevertheless, very little (o that welter of referef>ces is pointed toward these 
issues 
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criterion h^d to do wilti iy[>t^C)f deparimentH in that the university poiice 
and sheriff's office segments cjf ^levy;■ enforcement were not forgotten. 

Contacts were then initiated wi^h each iurisd^ction selected, asking 
that from 10 to 10 officers (depending on the size of the department) 
be made available on a voluntary basis io project interyjewers for about 
45 minutes fon the average) of interchange. Participants v^ere assured 
that no data would be attached either to individual officers or their 
departments outside the research project's confines. The purpose of the 
interviews was detailed simply as to check the ac;curacy of the police 
lit^^rature and to gather opinions of the officers ab6ut various arrest- 
related concerns. 

These request^ for participation were received with ^ great spirit oi 
cooperativfness; only two police departments refused to be ^ part of 
the study. Each of these pleaded "too much attention" as its rationa*le 
for declining; both said they thought the project interestii;ig and worth- 
while .but felt they had "too many things" taking officer time which f 
were not strictly wrthiq the province of official duty; cooperation in 
this work would add another 

Project staif then arranged to travel to the various departments to 
complete the interyiews. Major among the preparatory steps were build- 
ing of a random response generator and a test (pilot) of the interview 
instrument. 

The law enforcement officer interviews v^ere ^biloted in two ways. 
First, 21 policemen in a local department were interviewed as a physi- 
cal test of the interview schedule and the effects of the presence of the 
random response generator Ten persons were 'interviewed using the 
gef>erator (11 were approa^hedn 1 said he would rather not use the 
machine because he did not need "to have his identity shielded); 11 
were interviewed without the generator. The pilot indicated -^^me diffi- 
culties could be expected if respondents were assigned the task of op- 
erating the generator. Since apparently most oj these problems disappeaV 
if^he interviewer retains physical control of the device; this latter ap- 
proach \yas adopted. ^. 

The secondf*ortion of the pilot consisted of solicfting the comments 
of /"police officers and administrafters (3 of whom had been interviewed 
prior to consultation) on the interview schedule, and seitingn and on 
the topic of arrest. Only one Substantial critique emerged from this — 
that the word "arrest*" might need to be defined — so this input ^was 
evaluated by staff, the fact that all 3 of the consultants who had been 
jnter\*iewed agreed that the definition had no< been a problem was 
taken into consideration, and the interviews were performed with the 
schedule absent that definition. Instead, the interviewers were provided 
v\^h definition responses should the need for clarification arise. 

The final part of the pilot was an empirical check of the random 
response generator to assure it was functioning property. As might be 
expected, it was not. It was then altered, and checked periodically 
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thereaffer lo assurt* ^^^ <icpcnc\^ht}tty through file rest of the interviews, 
the preliminary interview\are included in the^aggrogate data analyse^ 
which follow as ess^tially no modifications m the interview schedule 
were made aft^r ?he pilot. 

^ Senior project staff initiated the [)itol. pefformmg the first 21 of the 
interviews in the series. After the test phase was complete, including 
assessmorjt of its resuhSn the project inlerviewtns were oriented as to the 
procedures for choosing whom \o interview each police department. 

Once the interviewer reached' the interview site she' was to employ 
the selection procedures" founji in Volume III. Technica/ Appendix 
("'ADAPT' Intefviewe? Selection Procedure''), as a guide. The purpose 
was not to adhere to these spccifrcations to the letter (and to the detri- 
ment of cooperation)^ but to cross-section the departments in a fashion 
not subject to undesired patterns. Conefally^ interviewers were to lake a 
\^sy of a(( Sworn personnel in a department who were available for duty 
durmj; their approximate week at each site and apply a formula for 
random selection 6i persons to be approached. All participants were 
to be part of (he study voluntarily \o any; declination would simply 
eventuate in selection of another name, Thert were almost no refusals. 

It became apparer^l very early that m some departments the selec- 
tion procedures wtjuld be resisted, sometimes, it seemed* for no special 
reasons. Interviewers had been alerted to thiS|eventuality and ask^d to^ 
work out whatever act ommf^dations in Iheir fbdgment were necessary 
to accomplish project objectives 

A bjfurcaled interview technique was employed to assess the re- 
flectiveness of the luerature of beliefs of poljce*of(icers about the effects 
of their arrest decisions. A roughly random sample'* of officers was 
drawn from the selected police departments. Each of these persons was 
interviewed using a sttuctured series of questions about the procedures 
used by himseli and fellow police to avoid arrest as an alternative 
problem solution. Additionally, each officer was asked to detail the 
effects of arrest — both positive *and negative — and to explicate the 
effects o( the alternate procedures he described. This provided a check 
on the comprehensiveness of the literature, gave an idea of what police 
officers know of the alternates to arrest available to <hem, and indicated 
what information they possessed about the effects of their use o( these 
[jiyriad alternatives. 

A second sample af officers was drawn,- as described^'i^e; these 
officers were interviewed slightly differently. They wer same 
questions as the first group but their answers were recqrded in a fashion 

^Those pcrsonneL asside from 1ho$e used during the pilcft, werenfemale and they per- 
formed all but 11 of Ihe study interview$.^Tfii$ sefection was exerci$ed, consciousfy, 
Ihc rationafe being that staff were there to (earn and the person least Mkety to be 
percewed as a competitor or other Ihreat would be mo$t nearly ide'aL 
^in the world of "$cience" samples are either "random" or they are not. The term 
"roughly random" mean$ that biased sampling was avoided to the greatest extent 
deemed feasible. Sampling procedures were not (£}lowed sfavishfyr however. 
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which guarantors tha^ not *^von iho mtt^rvrower knows what answer 
they have giMCR to queries 

This second set of responses s^^rvK^cJ the f>ur[)oses set for the (ir,st 
group of police interviews and fatilrtaied a check on the issue of 
whether Of^ not answers U) what may he s(^(^n as ' sensitive" questions 
change when respondent identity is shielded 

The second set of intt^rvrews tan be usf^d only in (ertain ways, be- 
cause of the nature of thejr adn^tnislratron. Tht*se res[)onses have been 
checked against iKeir (ompanions and' in the mam. found not to be 
statistically significantly different. However, the frequency counts on 
which Interview analyses rest are based Ofily on the answers to the 
first form of responding. 

Two other features oflhe "screened" mode are important. It tends 
to cut ancniary responses and to eltctt oftic er resistance. 

interview Re<;ults 

One of the mam goals of the "ADAFl^" undertaking was a grasp' 
of^the alternatives which police have at their disposal in the arrest 
situation, finding a gen^naJ openness to the concept of using arrest 
alternatives was not surprising; equaily^clear was a differential percep- 
tion among officers of what alternatives exist and of what constitutes^ 
situatiorvin which consideration of an arrest option rs appropriate. This 
latter pomt had arisen early m the project when police officer-con- 
sultants had freely engaged in debate and sharing of facts on these 
topics. 

There was little famillarrty with arrest alternatives on the part o 
many officers, whereas, occasionally, an officer was encountered who 
wa5 irrepressible in his enumeration of the options available to him 
Respondents tended to see themselves as slightly more apt to use 
alternative procedures than are their fellows. The majority were expres- 
sive of willingness to u^e alternatives to arrest which were made known 
to them, though many added the qualifier that they would require that 
they have confidence in tho^e ^ternatives. , ^ 

Arrest Alternatives 

A wealth of available arrest options was described by ''ADAPTS' 
law enforcement interviewees. These are enumerated as members of 
four classes below^ The clarification scheme is/ntended to serve as a 
facilitator of understanding; to the-degree that it does not, it may be 
ignored. " / .7 

The usual listing of arrest alternatives found in the literature looks 
something like the following, though this one represents unusual quality: 

Alternatives available to police departm'enj^i^^ 
^1. Counsel and release 

2. Counseling - ' * 

3, Intensive Care 
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t. Referfal of case within the departmen* 

a. School Resource Offtcer 
^ b. Youth Development Services 

>. Referral to Community based Agency ^ 
a. Angeles Clinic 

^ FooU^ill Family Services * I 

Orre-Plus-One (Supply a second paronutcucljild in broken^ home) 
Department of Public Social Services * 
Hospitals, private professional services 
School 

g. , Employment services , / . 

h^ Planned Parenthood ^ ' ^ / 

r Another police department ' " 

Probation 

juvenile courts 

Prc^feci queries were aimed at' facilitating assessment of both the accu- 
racy and extensiveness of this type of !ist. 

/'The family 

Perhaps the most oft-mentioned of arrest alternates, especially as*^ 
they apply to juveniles, was referral to other fam?1y members. Parents 
and guardians received most frequent reference, wives were mentioned^ 
occasionally and even children of offenders were cited rarely. Such 
referrals may be accomplished either by having the family contact the 
police departmer^t or by direct delivery of the offending parly to his 
home^ An interesting example of the latter, having to do with adults, is 
a^ program called 'TIPSY," under which persons who )iave i^mbibed 
excessively during a defined period surrounding Christmas m5y call the 
police department and receive complimentary transportation^ horrie in 
a cruiser, no questions asked. 

Public agencies ^ " ' 

A vast array of possibilities surfaced under this heading; they in- 
clude referrals to: , * ^ - 



juvenile probation 
adult probation 
juvenile court center 
department of mental hygiene 
hospital crisis unit ^ 
famHy crisis unit 

fellow officers with special skills/ 

interests (on and off duty) 
university dean's offire 
child protection services/ 
children's shelter 



international house (dealing 
' with problems of aJiens> 

legal advocacy service/ legal aid 

short-term hospital observation 

nubiic welfare agency _ 

rV^^'^oyriseling ^ 

warrant detail 

family counseling center 

detoxification units (alcohol 

arifJ/or drug) 
volLftto'ry psychiatric help 
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.aniversity counseling center 
suicide pr^entron unit 
foster hom^^ 
group'home i 
community relations commission 
acrd rescue (drug specialty 

counseling) ^ ' ' 

truancy centers ^ ' , 



court booWTT& 

prosecuting attorney proceeding 
drive|tra4ning program 
school counselor 
continuation/other school 

program 
parole agency (if subject on 

supervisioflj ' * 



Ro'Iice also use several meaqs which include or'primarily tax the 
Individual officer's efforts. These shade^intp the procedures which will 
be discussed hereafter but^are typified by: issuance of a citation (traffic, 
misdemeanor or felony); detention for a brief span without official 
arrest; compacts between officejrs and citizens inquiring restitution, ces- 
-sation of activities, etc. f provision of a night's lodging, as in a local 
hotel> "adyise warrant" 'ar "summons and release" Issuance; delivery 
oi oKender to location where conflict can be settled .(as where inn- 
keeper defra\jder is returned to pay his bill); reprimand and release; and 
is^t^nce waVs jrr g s (official' and unofficial).-' ^ 

^ 'Private agencies/persops \; ■ - 

The entries Jbelow represent many of the spurces which accept police 
referrals (both Voluntary" and otherwise) ; 



Traveler's' Aid 
private practitioners 

(physicians, psychologists) 
7th Step FoundatTon 
Friends Outside 
peer group counseling 
Bfg Brothers 
personal friends 



Alcoholics Anpnymous 
Salvation Army ^ 
"halfway" house'' 

clergymen/church groups 
chaplains (for service men) 
attorneys 
women's centers 
transients' missions 



Miscellaneous ' , 

Special resources become availa&le in communities periodically; 
unforKinately, often their emergence and disappearance are virtually 
insepa/able in time. Frequently the aegis for their existence is a special 
demonstrjflon or research enterprise and these resources are exceed- 
ingly difficult for police to use, both because the officer must be con- 
stantly alert to Mhear appearance and ready to have his best liaison 
efforts end in a laps^ of lundi^g or project staff absconsion Vith the 

► 

'•These exisi in great variety* Some sp^cralize tn one or more of ihese problems: 
menfaJ, physical, criminaf, drug, and alcohol, ofter> without cfear demar<3atrons. 'Others 
prefer lo work only with youths, or wilh youths with special neede, a$ rn Jruancy or 
runaway cases. Some wil( take almost any person who seems to want to enter their 
doors, whetfi^non a paying or gratis basjs. 
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limited treasury and bet tiusc ^ discovery of efficient access thereto Js 
problematic. Many halfway houses (perhaps more than not, on reflec- 
tion) occupy this category. Other representatives are the ''street worker" 
attempts made in various locales and the scattered thrusts at dealing 
with minority lepi problems that come and gp- ' 

Some of these efforts have more permanence. The Oregon Re- 
searxrh Institute, specializing in attempting to help ''stealers'' cease^hese 
activities, fs an example. The programs now emerging in many law 
schools, encouraging civil approaches to problems which are both civil 
and criminal, provide an option to officers. There are limited efforts 
within police departments in this area, as welL as in the landlord- 
tenant Unit of' the Oakl-and Police Department and (he family crisis 
units now being replicated tn six Unit^d .States cities under taw En- 
forcement Assistance Administration finding. 

Alternative Procedures 

A question that relates closely to what arrest alternatives are av^il-'- 
able to officers touches the area ol the proc^adur^used by these per- 
sons to avoJtl making any but necessary arrests. Envisioned here .were 
technj^ques used to assure that all reasonable alternatives are explored 
befpfe arrests are made, ft is instructive to note that most officers re- 
sponded that there are no such procedures in use in their departments. 
This confirms the assertion pf. many writers tliat police departments 
peculiarly tend assign choices of great import to the lowest fevel 
professionals available, and without providing them tools to assist in 
making wise decisions consistently/' 

Against this backdrop. It is encouraging that officers know of and 
use many arrest-avoidance proce^lures. A potentially useful way^ to 
catalogue these is in terms of whether a given procedure is one sanc- 
tioned by the department's administration or is an unoffiqal e^erci^e. 
There are shadings and overlaps, of course; that need not detract from 
the general utility of the classification scheme, 

^ \ ' 

Official procedures ^ 

^ Several departments encourage officers to use officially atypical 
approaches to the familiar family disturbartce situation. These may take 
the form of convincing the disputants of the futility oJi their accustomed 
problem -solving (-creating) avenues, pressuring the - male spouse to 
leave the household fo; (he balance of the night or importuning neigh- 
bors to allow one of the antagonists to ^sleep it off" next door. These 
methods have doubtful 'Status in law. and <hey often are seen as working 
quite well. 

i^There are departments which encourage use of P^^r pressure to dis- 
courage offending. An example of this exists in the Wihters (California) 
Police Department, wherein a "juvenile coi/rt" (literally a group of the 
client's peers) handles matters referred to it by the .department. This is 



^Seei Co!e, Q. F., PoU{ici> and (he AdministrMion i\f lusiice. Beverly Hills: Sage Publi- <s» 
cations, 1973, p. 84, for examplk 
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merely on^ form of a procedure described generally as "turning them 
over to their friends." It beam menlion^3ecause it is an isolated ex- 
ample of themechanism functi<s>ning on a formal basis. , 

In many departments (and in some cases on a statewide basis) there 
dre official procedures for issuance of citations; this can be viewed as 
, an approach which creates an arrest alternative. Not unlike, it are several 
review mprhJ^ni^jms wifhin^ HppartmpnK whirh A!5r^P';ignpH tn bring 
some inte'r-o/ficer consistency into existence, particufesjv on debatable 
cases. These function through supervising or peer officer ^^views prior 
to or just after arrests are made. There ^Iso exist formaKprocesses 
whereby warpings are issued and situations in which hearings are held 
within the department before other criminal justice personnelXbecome 
involved in a case! ^ X, 

. Some departments hav^ tairly clear practices Jtho.ugh most of tnem 
^ are^^oscriptive rather than prescriptive) regar^^ng^ concessions made 
in the arrest setting for return "favors." It is fashit)nable to think of 
prosecution immunity as^a device open only to the district ^tTt^rney. 
Patently, though, police can exercise such* an option. Thus, some.de- 
panfments have staff ^'understandings'' about when it is permissible for 
a ^uspect to be released^in return for hi's acting as an infQrmant'and 
when immunity is to be suggested by an officer in exchange for in- 
forrr>ation and/br testimony. 

The option of non-arrest acrompanied by filing of a suspicious 
circumstances report sometimes is circums€-ribed by departmental policy. 
There are police administrators who define classes of offending which 
their staffs ac^to ignore. Procedures sometimes extst which prescribe- 
how a given set of cases is to ba^rocessed prior to use of the arrest 
option, A simple exemplar he/e isShe requirement that persons who 
have, certain varieties of warrants lodged for their arrest be notifed in 
person or_by mail before being taken into custody and some depart- 
ments encourage warrant officers to open opportunities for potential 
arrestees to make fine payments before jail becomes more than a threat. 

Some departments encourage confiscation (as of minute amounts 
of marijuana), at times aftej- adverse court decisions; some attempt to 
require that warning-and-release procedures preface more active inter- 
vention. Many make time available to officers specifically for "street 
counseling" — which can take many forirls, like a trip with the officer to a 
loft:al*Testaurant for coffee and pie or ^n extended ride in a cruiser and 
a search for some alternate t(? custody. ^ 

} Some stateSn e.g.. California, have penal code provisions that allow 
a release, deemed not arrested'"^ disposition. There are police depart- 
ments thai seek compliance to law through administrative procedures, 
which may include sending a letter requiring an appearance at a speci- 
fied time and place or cessati^^n of delineated behaviors. 
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Occasional deparrments instruct officers to solicit intervention from 
other agencies rather than set the criminal justice system in motion. 
This may take the form of petitioning the public welfare department 
to enter the picture ("Even though they won't do it/' as one officer put 
it). (Others build in delay mechanisms such as requiring that FJ.R. 
(Fieic/ Investigation Report) or equivalent documents be on file in a 
given quantity before an arrest is to be-iriade for specified activities. 
Simitar procedures regulate stJirriountm^ro^'-ex^fett i nv e st i gativ e hurdl e s 
before an arrest will occur; another -^ehue is for officers to document 
attempts at victim satisfaction (i,e., ^ough restitution plans) before 
they impose custody. The age of technology enables administrators to 
mandate that up-Jo-the-minute "rap sheet" checks be made from 
patrol cars rathej^an after transportation to the station. 

The best known official procedure for avoiding arrest is encapsulated 
. in a big word in current police work — "prevention. V On the other side, 
there is the view "We don't avoid making arrests."' 

Police function in large part ^s referral agents; one can look at 
almost every arrest as simply a portion of the proceeding whereby 
pQ]r<i^ channel the subject to the successive criminal justice agency 
(usually the prosecutor). Sometimes police agencies use this as a' method 
of decreasing arrests in that they'refer the matter to the district attorney 
for his further investigation and follow-up. A similar end is gained via 
defjartmental instructions not to arrest, or to release immediately, all 
persons whose identity and future location is believed established. This 
may or may not accorppany Issuance of a warrant; sometimes, as welT, 
the warrarrt is issued J^n lieu of arrest and the document remains in- 
active provided the subject complies with certain requirements, such 
as keeping the appointment made for. him to arrange a solution to the 
dilemma. 

In many jurisdictions there is a strong thrust toward working with 
juveniles without imposition of custody.* -Often this procedure con- 
tains constraints to assure that the parents will cooperate. A less frequent 
approach calls for 5 quiet contact with persons from whom agents have 
made drug buys, advising these clients they can attend certain in- 
,structional classes or be arrested. 

An occasional department has its own counseling staff. This is a 
significant augmentation of a more prevalent approach which merely 
requires a call to the next of kin. 

Unofficial procedures 

it is difficult to read "ADAPT?" interview schedules and not bejm- 
pressed with the wisdom' many police officers bring to the Incredibly 
complex welter of problems they can reasonably anticipate in each 
eight-hour shift. The level at which these men and women are ex* 



^Webster defines ' wisdom/' in part, as ''good sense; judgment." 
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pected to function far exceed^ what rational men have any right to ask.^ 
Perhaps no part of the police task requires greater juHgment than 
the arrest decision. Thus, officers report numerous more personalized 
approaches to minimizing what they consider to be unnecessary arrests. 

1. ''l5se a rational discussion of the problem; dlscu^the alternatives'' 

2. "ResoJve the situation by mutual agreement" 
3T^Tatl< TheTomp I a i n arTt out of filing charges" 
4. "Handle it yourself" or "Use corhmon sense" 

* 5. "Kiss it off" or "Delay'' 

6. Word incident reports "properly" 

7. "Get the situatiorTcalmed down" 

8. Secure an apology from the assailant where more vanity than il- 
legality is involved 

9. "Give the individual the benefit of the doub|" \ 

10. "Check out his [the incipient arrestee's] story" 1 

11. "Take his car keys and h^e him walk home," used specifically in 
reference to drunk drivers 

12. "Get floaters^out of town" or "Tell people to stay off the street"^ 

13. Suggest an alternafive to illegal behaVror (or tell clients to "Do 
something besides^fighting") 

14. "Threaten (ail if I have to come back" 

15. "Call a cab"; ".call an ambulance/' 

, These last items imply a great deal of individuality of response. One 
officer noted, for example, that on occasion "I just don't want to 
arrest/' so he tailors h^s approach to the individual circumstances. 

Those , readers prone to become indignant about the exercise of 
choice by public officials will find ample "cause" to ignite in the text 
just presented. An honest look behind the social facade makes it hard to 
fail to observe that even Utopian conditions require someone to have 
discretion. If police made every possible arrest, the criminal justl^^ 
system would collapse. One can as readily see officer recognition of the 
need to exercise judgment as a strength as he can perceive it as a 
weakness. The usually high probation department release rales of re- 
ferred juveniles (often 50% or more) suggest police discretion is used 
with great restraint. The results of that exercise of choice about arrest 
are, of course, the central theme of this volume. 
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'^An example oi the high standard^ expected of potice officers is found in recent re^ 
rrtarks of Acting Superintendent fanrtes Rocbford. Chicago Police Department, quoted in 
"Rocbford on Police CoruJuctn" (he hot line vl;3 (January 1974): 

\ am unalterably corrimilted to thB- conviction that the very essence of professional 
police service ires in^the ability of the indivrdual police officer to arrive at a near- 
inrtnrtedjate decision regarding the proper legal action he nrtust take to resolve each 
Situation he faces during ever/ tour of duty. 
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Procedi^es com^^^bn^ 

A principal concern of this analysis how officers see ^^rest and its 
alternates, from the perspective of relative effectiveness- As stated be- 
, fore, some officers view themselves as having almost no choice but to 
arrest; others consider their circumstances as offering great latitude;' It 
seemed instructive not only to* look at the elections seen as available but 
to explore what these^hoices are believed to imply. _ 

j ^ "ADAPTT' intefrviewers sought the opinions of police officers on 
I ^^both the positive and negative effects of decisions not to arrestt They 
\/ ^ a^so asked about the assets and liabilities of making a rresls. 

! Positive effects — non-arrest decisions 

^ * Most project respondents expressed the feeling that there are gen- 
* era! benefi'ts possible to family, job/school, and self-esteem m the cir- 
tumstance where a non-arrest alternative is exercised. The'fafeiily gains 
cited included: f1) less embarrassment to relatives (and self and friends)', 
(2) a decreased d^ree of inconvenience (e.g., from having to, raise bail, 
make transportation arrangements, make appearances, and set:ure baby- 
sitters), and diminished . sep^aration of children (as from shoplifting 
mother). ' 

Job/School rosts were seen primarily in the disruptions pf earnings 
or in the learning sphere. Certain pressures from peers and teachers that 
sometimes accompany an arrest were depicted as worth avoiding — 
where feasible. 

The self-esteem area was addressed diversely. One officer noted that 
^person may not feel ''branded'' if an alternate is used and, thus, ''be 
more responsive to help." The "saving of self-respect" Toncept surfaced 
repeatedly; there, are gains from a citizen believing that the officer 
"cares about him", and a way to show "caring" is for the officer to 
I engage in a search for avenues other than the impersonal act of arrest.^ 
1 This factor comes into play in such cases as where a ment^y disturbed 
individual gets something* other than "jail therapy"; a concomitant 
result here js that the exacerbation of negative concepts (and behavior) 
may be pluded. Enhancemejit of sense of self-control is a consideration; 
this is patent in the case of citation issuance succeeded by proper 
hearings appearances by the subject. The use of alternatives removes 
some of the "dehumanizing" effects of arrest. Alternatives "keep kids 
from seeing themsefvesas martyrs [heroes]'' and "cause less bitterness." 
Less directly, persons without arrest records have advantages iri terms of 



^This kind of variation exists in much more tangible ways. too. At least one United 
States police department is allege^ to require reporting of every official juvenile 
coij-tact. See: Cooper* W. B. and Calbraith^ Neighborhood Factors Affecting De- 
finqOency Ratei, Phoenix: Arizona State Department of Corrections, April 1974, p. 2. 
In stark contrast, much police literature indicates a smad portion of these contacts 
enter records. See, for exanlple: Cressey* D. R. and A. McDermott, D;vers/on from 
the /(JveniVe fustK^^Sysiem. Ann Arbor: National Assessment of Juvenile Corrections, 
University of Michigan. June 1973, p. 2. 
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eligibility for some jobs, services, and legal privileges or rights; absent 
impediments^^' enhance self-esteem- 

A great variety of other good effects of non-arrest were noted. They 
included: 

1, "No police record:" "the person gets a second chance" 

2. "Some persQns appreciate not being arrested" 
^ - 3. Offenders eomefo r e a li s e t - h ei r c i rcum ^fan^ 

4. "Offenders get sobered up" 

5. A client may gain some perspective on the police role and learn 
\ ^ that there are limits to his behavior 

, 6.. ")ail may be harmful" or*, more generally, the ills of criminal justice 
system processing are at least delayed ' 

7. "Some clients become less apt to. commit crimes; people are more 
likely to comply whh the law withoul arrests" 

8. "The community well-being is preserved" (This colliment issued 
from observations ^ about ^ particular near-riot situation wherein 
police acted iri a very restrained manner. Several of the officers 
decribing the incident sav^/ it as one where the community, gen- 
erally, was willing to* tolerate protracted self-expression by a small 
number oWjdemonstrators and v^/here physical intervention by police 

^Vk/ould haw cost more in citizen comfort that it would have been 
v^/orthj 

9. "The negative fear element is eliminated/' 
10^ Clients more readily atcept the criminal justice system. 

Two other classes of gain m^rit consideration: assistance of police in 
their performance of duty and enhancement of officer self-esteem. Some 
policemen noted tViat diverted clients are easier to deahwith in second- 
contact situations. Others, ^ more generally but no less pragmatically, - 
emphasized the goo^l community relations Aspects of diversibn' ("We 
ne^d a few friends"). Savings in court time were noted repeatedly; these 
accompany decreases in demands on officer Jabor, concurrent drops in ^ 
city costs, and simplified police tasks and assure "not as many reports 
to write/' The element of reciprocity was noted; "v^/hen you have helped 
people they give you more help," most explicitly in the cultivation of 
informants. "People don't fight v^/ith officers or act belligerently'if they're 
not arrested," a fact of no small import/ 

Less directJy, some respondents asserted that diversion usage helps 
the officer learn mt^e abput his community, particularly regarding the 
resource agencies available, ^^ further workload reduction w^s ex- 
pressed by: "Sometimes you never see the [diverted] people again" 
and "offenders who get a break at the right time don't recTdivatV" ' 
Officers and citizens occasionally create "good relationships" in the 

^OThe ills attendant upon criminaJ justice processing are receiving much attention these 
days. For an early discussion of this topic see: Neithircutt^ M, C.h "Consequences of 
'Guilty'/' Crime And Oe//nquency 15:459-462 (October 1969). 
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diversion situation and "confidence in the police is 'sometimes de- 
veloped which causes a person to go straight; a better understanding 
between the client and police officer is created/' 

The officer self-esteem topic surfaced often. This occurred through 
^ officers' expressing increased positive feelings toward clients, especially 
when "a thank you for setting them straight" was forthcoming. Several 
stated:. "I feel l^etter about it [use of diversion instead of .arrest] One 
officer noted that there "is no sense arresting people when they are the 
only ones who can help themselves;" another summed up nicely with^ 
the observation: "I t5ke pride in finding some available alternative/' 

Certairi positive effects of diversion are not readily classified. Typical 
of these are: (1) the oblique observation that j^n [the] low misde- 
meanor cas^ there is no great harrin,jianeb*^^ dispositions/' 
(2) "the person doesn't have to d^l diretffywith the criminal justice 
system/' (3) "a non-arrest dispositWi nT^y-.-f^lace a lousy home/' (4) 
"it makes people think about next tim^TMS) "gives a person the chance 
to think things through;" parents and juveniles get to talk out a problem 
with the officer and among themselves, "it gives a juvenile someone to 
talk to/' (6) the client is warned of his criminal behavior without getting 
a criminal record, (7) juveniles who are "not sent through the system" 
cip not pick up negatives from association with other offenders, (8) 
"some people learn to accept life", (9) "sometimes [diversion] facili- 
tates eliminating a problem at its source r^Xh^r than using a'^stopgap/' 
and (10) "diversion cuts prfson costs." y^^^ 

Negative effects — nl5ri-arrest alternatives 

Lest a pollyanna approach be suspected, "ADAPT?" did not neglect 
the converse question: "What about negative effects of non-arrest *tlis- 
^pLpsitions?" Officers were quick to point out that omitting arrest might 
read to re-offending. This was expressed as: "he [the divertee] may 
take^dvantage of the situation;" "the deterrent effect of the criminal 
justice system is reduced;" "you get tots of repeaters this way/'. 

Although frequency counts on these comments are nothing but a]fy\J^ 
proxrmations, it is interesting to note that about 50 distinct, positive, 
effects of alternatives-ttsage were tabuJated; only about half that many 
negatives surfaced. The latter are represented by: 

1. some persons come to hate the police as "too soft;" "some people 
report you for not doing your job^; 

2. some offenders seem to hate themselves and so re-offend 

3. people are left free to commit more crimes; "s©me people need 
more pressure to curb [illegal] activities" and a warning or referral 
merely positively reinforces offending 

4. the problem may worsen ("like when a husband returns and shoots 
his wife" or the divertee suicides) 

5. some clients do not respond^by using the alternatives suggested 

6. the officer or the client may gel extremely perscfTially involved (as^ 
when he sees the victim) 

O ' 43 ' 
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7. the victim may be displeased for a variety of reasons, such as when 
he is harrassed by the perpetrator 

8. the policeman may feel he has been of no help and/or has not 
"gotten hrs day in court" 

9. nothing may be accomplished; often the district attorneys, physi- 5 
cians at the detoxification unit or psychiatrists screening commit- ^ 
ments dispose of cases inappropriately ^ 

10. the officer may be denigrated by his peers 

11. some clients may flee 

public opinion favoring arrest may lead some to feel they have^been 
discriminated against if others "get a break/' even when "they don't 
know the facts'' 

13, occasionally people "don^t want to be helped" * 

14. "sometimes the 'responsible party' you release the offender to 
isn't responsible" 

15. "some alternative programs get abused" 

16, ''the officer doesn't have a <;hance to follow up on the'matter." ' 

This last Item ties Into the fear of many officers of not knowing 
whether their referral sources actually help clients. Two other general 
reservations mentioned in the non-arrest context, but which are not 
necessarily specific to it, are that "society" is willing to let people 
''forget their mistakes*' and that newspapers "should not print names." 
One officer observed that a non-arrest alternative may not have suffi- 
cient impact to bring,a person to 'Vealize that he is the problem." 

Arrest effects 

To round out the picture the study adijressed the question of what 
effects arrests have. It was obvious that officers have given a gr^at deal 
oi attention to this topic. Another clear conclusion is that an effect that 
nnay be "good" for one person may be deleterious for another. 

1. Deterrence: some expressed the belief that "the majority of people" 
are deterred 6y arrest, others noting that ^'arrest prevents more serious 
Crime and can stop crime "sprees": a few slated that "Arrest never 
helps anybody." Others asserted that occasionally arrest is a way to 
get attention : "^om^ kids get sic-\tus from being arrested/' 

2. Longevity^ on the^one hand there were observations likie "some- 
times it Weeps them [arrestees] alive/' on the other, "someti^rjies 
people f^fl apart and kill themselves after an arrest" and notation 
that the officer or client may get hurt during th# arrest and the 
client may sustain injury in jail. 

3. Social policy; "arrest protects the victim" stands against ^'m-ominent 
persons may lose statu?;" and "people can go bankrupt fighting 
cases/' 

4. Emotional effects: '^parents may get concerned about their children 
when they are arrested" contrasts with the fact that many people 
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become overwroughl upon arrest ("when ^ou see a guy, a well^ 
educated guy, who can't remember how to write his own name" 
or "too oflen the guy gets dependent on me") and "even if ar- 
^ rested justly, a person who feels he is being treated unfairly may 
get very upset," "some people become very confused about w^hy we 
arrest for some [minor] crimes instead of just getting the bad guys." 

a. Embarrassment: some noted that arrests are so humiliating for 
certain people that they are counter-productive; others made 
observations like "humiliation can be gQod." 

b. Insight: "a person could realize that negatives follow illegal 
behavior/' "it forces the subject to look at himself sometimes/' 
"some write and say thanks, it straightens them out," "some ask 
themselves if its worth it" contravene the harrassment of victims 
sometimes subsequent to release. 

5. System impact: "arrest gives the jail, the the jddge or who- 

ever the chance to ta^^e a larger look and make a thoughtful deci- 
sion" (in contrast lo the pressure on an officer in the street to act on 
the spur of the moment), "it focuses attention on the arrestee to 
help insure rehabilitation follow-up,'' "arrest gives the officer con- 
trol of the situation/' and arrest speeds the justice process and miti- 
gates anger at the police offset arrest af parents and siblings spav^/ns 
arrest of children or other siblings, "many times a repeater thinks 
he Can go orf getting li^ht penaftt^s and a new arrest shows he is 
right/' [arrest] reinforces distrust and dislike of the establishment/' 
"arrest puts yoja in [the] position of having to deal with very un- 
happy. mixejKip people/' "the criminal justice system makes a Jool 
of law enforcement, as by teaching^ people their attorneys can help 
them get away with crimes/' "sorrietimes you wish you had more to 
throw at the guys/' and "arrest can create crime" (a^minor dis- 
turbance mushrooms into a riot over the arrest). 

6ji<^itizen interpersonal relations: "An arrest can bring people closer 
together" and "he may get therapy that he wouldn't get otherwise" 
contrast with loss of rights (as to vote, hold office), placement rn a 
foster home, negative remarks from the' crovy^l, "the church may 
not look favorably on an arrested FLersGn,'''^^is neighbor may not 
want him around or want children to associate with him/' "of- 
fenders may learn lo be^ better criminals in jail/' and "innocent 
bystanders tirke the arrestee's children] sometimes are hurt/' 

7. Officer impacts: Statements like "an officer gets satisfaction from a 
successful" investigation leading to an arrest (or from a case where 
he feels arrest helped a person he fells sorry for)" and "arrest 
makes some officers more sensitive to people's problems" contrast 
sharply with addition of "and some less" to the immediately pre- 
ceding quote, "I wonder if f did the right thing; it's hard to take 
someone's freedom/' "the officer rs caught between people who 
don't think you're hard enough and those who think you're too 
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hafdn" "psychological damagJb to the officer can result, Ijlce when 
the law (requires him to arreit for what any reasbnable man would 
have done und^r the circumstances/' the officer is left with the 
feeling tnat the court is top*lenient, "\i gets monotonous seeing 
them [arri^stees] back on the street so soon/' for many officers 
arrest is ''an ego trip/' "when yb^ arrest you wonder if the case will 
make it in court/' '1 wonder what will happen to the guy after I 
arrest him — especially if h^'s young/' (he officer or his family may 
be threatened and/or assaulted, and ''arrest may make a personal 
friend turn against you because he expects a favor/' * 
Some miscellaneous effects of arrest are notable. "I have to spend 
my days off in court with no pay", persons m^y become hostile to so- 
ciety "for .passing laws against tiings they think are okay/' "people who 
don't ?intentially break the law may get waked up/' "you create fewer 
victims by arresting more people/' and "I only make an arrest when I 
have to" give the flavor of these. 



Politics and arrest 
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The police literature is replete with claims and counter-claims about 
why policemen do this or that, unfortunately often without deciding 
what officers do. Project staff ai ked respondents whether or not politics 
played a role in their arrest decision making. Many said no, period. 
Answers in the shielded (ThterMiew situation were not different from 
those in the other setting on this question. 

The political concerns that Isurfaced were interesting. As was the 
case in several other topic areasjthere were m^ny'^sides^ the issbe. 

The major class of political concerns had to do with deference to 
status or office or, from another perspective, withneclproctty. These 
remarks took the form of: "I Wouldn't arrest tjije^lrief" or "I might get 
called on the carpet for [arresting] the ex-m^or or a legislator/' Other 
examples related to friendships within law enforcement circles. There 
were mentions that certain (unspecified) groups would not be arrested. 
The responses sometimes were cfuite diffuse, for example: "We are 
under constant fear 9f somebody reporting us so we^have to consider 
who each person Is/' Many refererJces to departmental policy had this 
flavor, often with expressions of conwary opinion^ of "policy" by officers 
who work side by side. \ . . J,"^ 

This "favoritism" issue is a double ed^ecTswWd^ "No — there would 
be a lump in my throat but I Would V^^Uof^^ f*" ^ classic expression 
of bow many officers feel about arresting '^jp5" privileged/' The contrast 
is mirrored in these two affirmations! "I yvouid atrest a community 
leader faster than someone else: they^nould know better than to break 
the law" versus "I don't lock up major political figures/' 

Equally contradictory expressions . about"^ ethnic group influences 
Sj^ere voiced. Ethnic groups tended, however, wheD mentioned, to be 
classified as a special variety of prcjljlerin. Some .officers stated they 
might "go easier with ^ radical or militan^ gp^&p/' apparently feeling 
another approach was dysfunctional. " * 
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A large number of officers said the problem of politics had never 
arisen; others described the matfer as not for them to decide and as- 
serted they would refer any troublesome case to their superiors for 
decision. A fascinating aspect of this observatio» is that for some officers 
there were expressions of "no problem" because they chose not to see 
a problem. Said one: "There hasn't been [any political consideration 
influencing any arrest decisions]; We arrested the City engineer, judges 
. . Others saw politics as a pervasive conceh^ as reflected in: "The 
law needs changing on many crimes; I consider the decision to arrest 
for marijuana political/' 

One respondent informed that even yvhen a concerted effort to be 
impartial is expended there still "^re double standards/' Another re- 
flected this quite subtlyMn observing that a high degree of reportmg 
accuracy is required when an "influential person" is arrested. 

The complainant and arrest 

An issue of sOme similarity to that just addressed rs the one sur- 
rounding police-CQrnplainant relationships. Certainly this topic underlies 
any consideration of "equal protection/' at least- 

The primary response to the p'fobe about whether or not police 
consider the complainant in the arrest decision, when the respondent 
acknowledged that he/she did, wasMo the effect that some people are 
known to file false reports and/or otherwise be unreliable. Problems 
arising from the need ^to have a complainant to prosecute surfaced, 
though the diversity of law in this area perhaps was mirrored by re- 
spondents' saying they did and, alternately, did not need to consider 
the complainant's willingness to prosecute. One statement that seems 
to summarize this paragraph was: "There ^e certairt complainants you 
don't pay attention to/' , . 

Here/ again, personal trust comes into play. The officer has a com- 
plex job if he takes the task of avoiding "bad" -arrests seriously. Said 
one: "When I know the complainant I'm more likely to take his word/' 
and, conversely, another: "I wouldn't work as hard for a drug pusher/' 
If the complainant's motiVes are suspect, this clouds the issues. Some 
officers dited "negative feelings toward the complainant" a?i salient. 

Attitude is a decision factor in many diversion areas. Much docu- 
mentation of the effects of arrestee attitude is available; several 
^ "ADAPTS" communicant?; said the complainant's attitude — ''wh/re the 
complainant is cooperative more equity can be achieved," for example 
— is important. This took a different form for one officer who confided 
that if the complainant "has been openly down on the department'^ 
this might enter the picture. 

Several observations among these responses were instructive. One 
officer noted that he "leans over backwards jn racially sensitive" settings 
to make . the correct decision. Another offered that in the family dis- 
pute quandary, even when the situation , calls for his appearance time 
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and again, he will not make an arrest so (ong as it is nqt necessary to 
maintain order. Occasionally officers would simply acknowledge that 
"it [complainant identity] makes a difference/' some elaborated with 
the observation that if "the boss/' a judge or the city manager, "called, 
that might make a difference/' 

The client and arrest 

The attitude issue is introduced above. The question of whether 
potential arrestees must pass ''the attitude test" remains. 

Many officer respondents sard there is mucfr intrusion of client 
attitude into the arrest decision; by no means all felt comfortable about 
this. Several observed that at times the severity of the crkne involved 
will overshadow all concern with attitude. Apparently there are some 
crimes so Keinous that ^n arrest will be made wherever possible; other 
offenses are sufficiently innocuous that no arrest will arise regardless of 
discerned attitude. Some officers saw ''a good attitude" as engendering- 
a desire to help within-the officer. 

' The components of a "good attitude" are not explored exhaustively 
in the interview schedules; hints at these are found in words like 
"sincere/' "cooperative/' and "remorseful." Some respondents told 
that when a subject "shows he realizes he has done wrong" he may 
mitigate the*arrest decision. 

If the client is recalcitrant, impresses the officer as unlikely to appear 
as necessary for further proceedings, evidences a "desrre to hurt peo- 
ple/' appears "malicious/' is abusive toward the officer ("if he takes 
after me personally") or seems likely to recidivate, his chances of being 
arrested are increased, interviewees reported. There are aspects of this 
concern that are not directly related to the client; several respondents 
noled that the parents' attitudes in juvenile cases are important. 

Mahy officers asserted they "never make arrests on attUi*de alone." 
Orte humorous example of a corollary to this was noted ifTthe observa- 
tion by one informant that "We are apt to let Indi^ student [traffic] 
citations go because they .always go to court." 

Several respondents remarked that the attitude of the arresting officer 
rs a variable that is at least peripheral. These ranged from a simple 
"Sometimes I get up on the wrong side, of the bed" through allusions 
to "pet peeves." ? ■ 

Warner Interviews 

Approximately one-half of the police officer interviews included in 
the "ADAPT?" effort were conducted using a screening technique, thus 
assuring that no onfe but the resf>ondent knew his answer to any ques- 
tion unless he chose to amplify^his "agree" or "disagree" reply.' This 
was done to see Whether or not responses would be different under the 
condition of anonymity. Of particular interest was whether certain 
"sensitive" questions vyould derive divergent answers when the screened 
expressions were given. 
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There were 44 questujns in the interview which sought a ''yes-no/' 
"agree-disagree" re|Oinder." Eleven (25'^) <3f these differed in the two 
interview situations to such a degree as to be considered significant.'- 

Almost every non-Warner respondent OS'^) said he felt seeking 
and considering arrest alternates was^^tv^orthwhlle; 65*^ of the Warner 
respondents said so. Far more of Jme fqrmer, as well, observed that 
alternatives referrals (making somy arrest/ uQnecessary) were available 
to them. Only 63'^/ (opposed to ^b^^r] o/the Warner answers indicated 
the officers ever used arrest 'alternative/procedures. Persons answering 
under Warner conditions expressed less willingness to use arrest alterna- 
tives. Thus, there is a pattern indicating possible reticence to use arrest 
discretion, a circumstance not evident when only the regular interview* 
responses are tabulatjed. 

Far nriore officers (36*"/) admitted "avoiding'' assignments in the 
anonymous- response setting. This carried over into greater willingness 
to admit f^low officers do sq, too. The differential between avoidance 
admitted personally and that attributed to fellow officers narrowed to 
negllg/ble proportions in the Wirner- response situation. 

''ADAPTS" informants were much more likely to say that having to 
sp^nd time m court djscouJ'aged arrests when asked the question under 
cover of jhe screening procedure. They also admitted using arrest as a 
harassment measure three times as frequently. 

Far fewer officers ^63^^^^ said arrest ever has positive effects when 
quizzed using th(e Warner technique. These persons were less likely to 
aver that arrests ever harm family relationships, hoivever. and they were 
less likely to assert that arrests ever lead t© physical injury to arrestees. 

So, as with the literature analysis, the Warner approach gives reason 
lo^believe thai the inquiry was worthwhile and that it must be expanded 
before clear results can be expected. Though there is suggestion that 
study subjecls may not be as receptive to arrest diversion as might be 
expected from vis-a-vis responses alone, there are indications that ''sen- 
sitive" 'questions like those involving the function of politics in the 
arrest decision, the role of offender attitude, omission of arrest^ outside 
assignmc^nt areas, and the mfluenc'e of informant status are ^ot ahWered 
differt'ntiy m the divergent information-gathering settings. 



Summary — Interview Results . 

Thus far this chapter has discussed the results of project interviews, 
with 228 law enforcement officers in 10 police and sheriffs' depart- 
ments in the United States. Several question* .were selected for dis- 
cussfon wd respondents' opinions were explored both from a resppnse 
frequency perspective and on the basis of individual comments. An 
analysis of the police diversion evaluation literature follows shprt^. 

MAs with previous descnplioas^ see Volume 11)^ Chapter 5 for detailed numerical 
jnjiyses. ^ 
P <.01 w« used herf. 
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Areas which neod k^{her ^Xudy' include, in the altitude sphere, 
complarnani; and officer perspectives. The intrusion and operation of 
politics in the arrest decision is a sensitive— t?ut central — concern. Little 
is known about how, though th^re-are ^mpte siJggestions about whether, 
these considerations enter.the arrest-decis^^on picture. 

The gfeat disparuy Ijetween perceived alJternatives available an'd 
actual availabilities is st^gg^ring. One asks' how pojrce can be advised 
that they do have oth^i; options than arrest (and why some see this so 
clearly while their f^lfbw? d(^ not) and how the palatability of the op- 
tions c^n be both determined and communicated. 

There seem to be littte or no data available on the differential effects 
of arrest or diversipn on various offender types. ■ 

"ADAPT?" comparisons of responses yielded by screened and direct 
interview approaches are suggestive of sorhe differences. Perhaps The 
technique is npt needed in a study of this kind, though it would be 
difficult to argue that .no- sensitive topics were touched and that no 
rest)onse' differences emerged. The resistance egoountered in using the 
randt^m response generatoV ^nd the, constricted utility of the responses 
it provides are additional considerations. 

Evaluatiori Principles and Criteria — Description 

The literature ofi police diver:^ion was assessed in several ways. The 
structured p<&ftion of project work included these elements. 

1. Internal Vaiidrty^ 

a. Data \ 

Types of prt>i)lems discussed here were those which -surrounrf 
lack of design^<iorK of ^^rget, population, tangible results to be 
sought, and of objectiM tests of data gathered to assess the 
''sdccess" of the approach. Also at i6sue was whether a sufficient 
follow-up peri,od was allowed and whether enough comp^irisfcri 
(non-treatment) tlata were utilized. The last concern in this are^ 
was what sources of data were tapped. 

b. Methods - - 

.Often study methods do not call iot inclusion of large enough 
numbers of cases; semetimes one cannot tell from a study report 
^ how the data were analysed. It is possjble .to gather data which 
are quite useful but to treat them inappropriately. Failure to 
.nqjice factor? other than 'treatment", influences can lead to 
judgment of a project as "successful" when, in fact, the program 
intervention was not the salient change factor. This problem ivas 
addressed by considering alternate ways of accounting for r>t 
ported program success. ^ / 

it is possible, also, t(^ave evidence documenting change in 
data but to overlook it because the, data analyses ^do^ not bring 
the populaRon differences into view. This malady toft^n can be 
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remedied by re-analysis of data using alternate tools. Here the 
lack was to licate mades of statistical analysis not used in eafh 



study ^nd app 



Frequently appropriate data are gathered and they are ana- 



lysed usefCill^ 
extrapolation 

One olh€ 
findings are. 
basis. 
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but there rs not enough infocVnatrbn to make an 
This pitfall was searched out wherever it.existed. 
r concerrT in this area is what the rmpllcahons of 
These were identified in studies on an individual 



2. Study Strengths ind Weaknesses 
^ Often a research or program effort addresses some phases of action 

while neglecting othersr Each report studied was \wighed overall 
and in sections, posing ^questions as to what portions of the pro- 

\ gfam evaluation were emphasized and which were slighted. At- 
tention was focused on &ny areas left unexplored which seemed to 
be sources of data that would be likely^ to guide arrest-decision 

t policy. Repeat(jdly only parts of studies were included, in these 
analyses because the other segments dealt with issues not central 
to diversion. A familiar sight became that-of a study whic^i pursued 
some questions relentlessly (lik*»-characteristics of subjects) ?nd 
virtually omitted others (e.g., results of implementing alternative 
intervention modes). 

3. Internal Consistency ' * 

An all too common occurrence is* the changing of a progr^tm^ 
evaluation in mid-stream.. That is/ orie is not able to assess one 
program evaluation because the 'research report being Reviewed 
really tells about two or more programs/^ occasionally interchange- 
ably. This problerh arises whe^ the evalqation techniques change 
in mid-stream, as well. It cou^s to the fore, too, wKen a particular, 
technique of assessment proye^ to be highly variable. Seeking Evi- 
dence of use of reliabrlrty ^n^/or validity tests was one technique 
used here.' . , ' ' , 

b , 41 

4. External Validity ^" , - ■ ^ 

Each .study v^es compared wrtt others like it to see what consist- 
ency in findings obtained. This was done in some detail so that, for . 
y ejtample, cost benefits claimed for a given intervention technique 
could be compared across studies with reference to pi-esence or 
absence, direction, and magnitude. The major External Validity celts 
used, in addition to ''Cost Benefits/' were "Treatment Effects/' 
other important environmental factors, ^nd "Restrictions on Popu- 
lation, etc./ Applications/' » ^ 

5. Policy Relevance 

Each set of findings was viewed rn terms of what it means to policy 
decisions: Tho^e having implications for arrest-decision policy are 



i^Adams/ W. P,, P. M. Chandler, and M. G. Neithercutt, 'The San Frandscfo Project: A 
Critique/' federa/ Probation KXXV:45^53 (December I9n). 
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detailed, this judgment turnrng on whether the studies in the target 
set gave clear findings, whether or not the findings were consistent, 
.whether these' findings apparently were broad in their scope of 
application or could be applied to explicit, though' narrow, popu- 
lation subsets, whether they called into question extant policies 
which predominate for other reasons, and whether oi>not the find- 
ing^ supported propounding a policy which can be interpreted, 
understood, and implemented practically. 

Because of the centrality of the policy issue to this study. 
Chapter E is devoted exclusively to it. A list of policy suggestions 
formulated from study of the police discretion literature and the 
core ^et of evaluation works can be found there. 

Evaluation ^ 

1. Internal Validity 

a. Data ' 

Concern in this area focused on whether the studies formulated clear 
problems and gathered and analysed data addressing the hypotheses 
set out. In a strict assessftient of research studies orYe would forego 
attention to problem formulation considerations, other than as jfthe 
structuring of hypotheses attends to these needs. Use of both cate- 
gories proved Ijelpful, in that many of the 22 core police diversion 
evaluation studies contained no explicitly stated hypotheses and some 
required liberal interpretation to identify unitary problems being ad- 
dressed. 

The usual problems formulated rarrgefl from securing baseline data-* 
(^ g-^ How many juveniles were arrested m a given jurisdiction during 
a stated tirpe period?), through^ exploration of whether or not given^ 
programs (of varying degrees of specificity) could be implemented, to 
what the results of these new approaches would be. The hypotheses 
generated within the studies included: , . . 

1. juvenile diversion to cominunity agencies will result in at least a 
40% reduction in recidivism rates or "anti-social behavior/' 

2. resource agencies will be effective differentially in reducing anti- 
Social behaviors of diverted clients, 

3. diversion of juvenilis to the community will improve normative 
behavior. Including, school attendance, parental obedience^ atti- 

^ tudes toward farnily^. ch©lce of companions, feelings against drugs, 
' seff understanding, and ^ttitudes^oward police, drugs, etc., 

4. the project will reduce di;ug arrests of juveniles by 15%, ''chronic" 
truancy by 10%, and juvenile petition filing by 10%, 

5. a new approach will reduce form filing, "voiding" of summonses, 
. police time spent with Inebriates, officer expenditure of court time, 

and county jail population, 
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6. detoxification 'treatment with referral for aftercare will have gen- 
erally beneficial effects on clients' life styles and interrupt the re- 
volving door phenomenon, 

7. diversion of alcoholics will enable subjects to accomplish com- 
plete re-entry into "community living" via treatment and aftercare, 

8. re-admissioh rates of alcoholics to the criminal justice and state 
hospital systems will be reduced, 

9. youth service systems will: cut penetration (*f juveniles into the 
juvenile justice system, increase the proportion of youth diverted 
from that system, and decrease the likelihood of future delinquent 
behavior compared to clients of probation, 

10. the program will provide: social work services lo youth and th^ir 
families instead of arresting narcotics violators, community edu- 
cation and consultation on drug abuse and community resources, 
and assistance to community groups in developing drug prevention^ 
and assistance to youth now involved v^ith drugs, 

11. study will lead to an overall picture of the extent of use of and fac- 
tors relating to use of police division of juveniles, 

12. if disposition of offenders is to affect their subsequent offending, 
the effects are most likely at first official contact, 

13. offi^r attitudes ^and characteristics (i.e., status of officer in his 
/ f^f^ence group) will differentially impact di^osftton decision^, 

^4. given forms of officer training will lead to superiority of trained 
personnel in crime clearance, felony clearance, misdemeanor clear- 
ance, number of arrests, "danger-tension" index scores, and total 
crimes known, 

15. effectiveness of given services will increase with closeness in time 
of intervention to crisis occurrence, 

16. racial background is related to diversion rates, and 

17. racial background relates to speed of improvement during treatment. 

This list presents a vast .array of proposed accomplishments. One 
* among these ne^ds t^ven further elaboration, however; (he matter of 
"success," (alternatively, recidivism) is addressed in rpultiple ways in 
the hypotheses. These gcr-from clinical assessments of "sickness," to 
counts of arrests, re-arrests, petition filings, adverse findings, dispositions, 
and assorted forms of "recyclings." Besides the school, family, and other 
attitude^ considerations listed above, there are claims of attempt^ at 
complete community re-entry, improved life styles, enhanced service 
' capabilities (including shorteried response times), improved educational 
opportunities, better classification and identification methods, improved 
undei^tanding of system functions, shortened criminal careers, reduced 
police workloads, fewer police injuries/deaths, general crime reduc- 
tion, better referral mechanisms, greater effectiveness of non-police 
social services, expanded use of diversion, and cost reductions tn of- 
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fender handling. No two studies focus on the same set of hypotheses 
^nd none of the^e addresses the same hypothesis in identical fashion to 
any other. Certainly this krnd of variety, even where lack of specificity * 
does not prevail, fosters rnconclusiveness. 

t The target populations are quite varied, too. Cefierally (in 16 in- 
stances), the studies target juveniles, at least predominantly; however, 
the age ranges differ and sometim^ are unstated. Further, many studies 
^ takt a referred group, thus making generalization to otTfec settings 
very difficult because the referral criteria are not explicit. This problem 
^ compounds wh^^n the follow-up data are presented since such exclu- 
sions as of ''runaways \ . ..because of the difficulty of keeping records 
since some of these persons are absent'' Soound. Where referral cri* 
teria are stated, they take rather nebulous form (e.g.. ''acting out be- 
havior'' problems), are highly varied, and apparently do not always ^ 
remain t:onstant over the progression of the program. 

There are many cases where target populations are drawn from a 
small number of police precincts, often because these precincts have 
attributes (like reasonable workloads) that are not necessarily pertineni 
to the 'diversion enterprise and not generali^ble to everr the parent 
city, much less cross-jurrsdictiorially. The dictates* of existing records 
- systems prevail, leading to assessments based on locatable records rather 
than on study poptftations. 

There are no evident patterns resident in the studies' target popula- 
tions descriptions. Sometimes age groupings are reported; at other 
times designations like "juveniles/' ''youths" 6r "pre-delinquents" are 
utilized. Often background variables are detailed (ethirir origin, sex. 
prior record), 'without consistency in inclusion ^br defriition across 
studies. Repeatedly clients who volunteer comprise the stLndy populous, 
and there ts no comparison of these persons with their Ireticent col- 
leagues. Source of referral is not consistent, either, so police divertees 
tend to be mixed with clients from probation, cour^ families, family 
' service Agencies, and youth service systems. 

The target populations are notably lacking rn older and more serious 
offenders. Typicallyn studies look at minor juvenile offenders, leaving 
'th^ question of program effects on other potential participants unad- 
dressed. Care must be taken rn reading these works to note peculiarities ■ 
in definitions,, like variations in legai prescriptions across codes:' to this 
appends notation that often the evaluation finds, retrospectively, that 
it addressed only part of the group it sought. 

Designations like "first offenders," ''urgent referrals," those who 
"w^ive prosecution." and "comes unrelated to required bookable 
traffic offenses" hinder evaluation immeasurably. Where comparison 
groups are defined by recorded offense entries all the problems of in- 
accuracies and omissions are^exacerbated as the target and cornparison 
groups receive intake in different ways. 

This same set of- criteria applies to cases where staff, rather than 
'Criminal justice system clients, are the subjects of study. When one sees 
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a set of staff who were "app/oved hy their commanding officers" he 
has no way to know what this means, any more than he can fathom a 
description of a client as "deemed amenable to diversion treatment" 
or a situation as one "where personality or environment is perceived 
by officer as contributing" to illegal behavior. 

When the restrictions on the target population of a study are: volun- 
teer for treatment at time of booking, be accepted by the trealrtient 
program, be subject to certain summons procedure restrictions (unspeci- 
/ fied), be city residents, not be psychotic, be "properly motivated/' not 
be in a methadone program, have no pending warrants, not have "too 
many prior convictions^," be arrested in one of two specified precincts, 
and be able to make a "free arid intelligent decision/' a rather typical 
description is being read. ^ - 

A usual condition of an objective study is that it define results and 
tl^r ' irrtplications 'interpretations before it starts, thus disco^f^aging 
"makfefi sense" of the findings in an opportunistic fashion. Only ^bout 
half ofijthe studies in thtr^roup could be said to have addressed this 
consideration. v - ^ 

Where they did, reduction of "recidivism" by a given amount or 
diversion without increased re-offending were familiar "objectives. Some 
sophistication was brought to this criterion by introduction of tech- 
niques for^ assessing outcome differentials across offender groups and . 
alternative intervention strategies. The usual implication from a "posi- 
tive" finding was that the pr(?gram should be continued, expanded or 
otherwise altered in certain ways. Savings in (primarily) police time 
were taken as another buttress of program continuation recommenda- 
tions; rT;iore. detailed criteria went to lessened frequency of drinking 
episodes, better personal adjustment, decreased penetration of the 
criminal ji^stice system; increased officer competence, expanded com- 
munity awaren?<?55y strengthened foundations for better planning and 
. policy formulatiojn, augmented theory testing, .improved predictive de- 
"Vices/Tccum'ulated understanding as to. program effectiveness, and im- 
proved intervejition strategies. More nebulous pre-defined rest^lts cen- 
tered on degree to which clients kept scheduled appointments, the 
amOL'nt selected system cosjs clecreased, app^renl?*officer jeceptivene^s 
to new programs, and ratings* of programs by clients, coroJfa-fies, and 
disinterested observers. 

The implications from these pre-defined results included the afore- 
stated support of future, similar (and fexpanded)*enterprises and need 
of certain officer training techniques, absence of creation of "migratory 
crime" by diversion, need to concentraj^ on^iscovered treatment differ- 
entials, and certification of given programs as cost-effective. 

Another necessity of rational data accumulation is sufficiency of 
sttJdy ^nd follow-up periods. There are no uncorjtestable standards 
known for how long a demonstration project period should be before 
one places faith in its results. The same is true for program follow-ups. 
.Of the 18 studies stating their period of operation, 8 (44%) ran less 
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than 12 months. Thf medn duration of these 18 programs was* 16 
■'months. 

Of the 15 studies wherein follow-up periods could be determined, 
the mean period was 8 months. None ran larger than 24 months and 
8 (53%) followed cases less than 4 months. Even lacking d set standard, 
the deficiencies of these studies in the follow-up area are clear, four 
studies (27% of the 15) had no follow-up. Assessment of the effects 
of diveision without sufficient attention to longitudinal effects would 
seem a hopeless task — at best. ^^^^,^^,1^^ 

Use of a control or comparison group logically frts hand-rn-glove 
with evaluation of program results, five of the 22 studies {23%T used 
no such device. Among those studies seeking to fill this need, the ^^ 
overwhelming tendency was towtird use of comparison groups. No 
sti^dy used a strict control group experimental design on all divertable 
cIrefYts, randomly selected. The typical model yas comparison* over 
^me with baseline' populations. 

Care In assuring that the comparison groups were comparable to 
the ''treatment" populations was seldom . evident. Usual failings were 
for the original study group to be cut to a bare minimum for follow- 
up purposes fds from 1^192 to 192). starting the experimenUl phase 
well into the program's operation (like i^/i months Into a 10 month 
study), and loss of multiple subjects for "various [unspecified] reasons/' 
) In sever^ studies some rather sophisticated statistical techniques (mul* 
tiple regression and analysis/ of co-Variance, for example) assisted the 
comparisons. The feeling that the technrques were far better than the 
data bothered ''ADAPTr' <;taff. 

, One technique used by some studies was<4he prediction of "system 
rates'' from pa^t system mput. The current flow then was juxtaposed 
to the predictions. This method has a certain appeal to it; unfortu- 
nately/there were several cases where the predictions themselves were 
! grossly erroneous, thus detracting from the utility of the technique. 

The last con?iideration in the "Data" category has to do with in- 
formation sources. This evokes perhaps the most disquieting set of 
cai^pmeiSts on the topic. 

The typical information approach was simply to tap existing data 
sources without regard to their obvious w'edknesses. T^us, a police 
■ or sheriff's department's records were accessed as usual ^nd, occasion- 
ally, compared to a county "centrafindex/' Some programs developed 
their own data instruments; uniformly them's were not validated and so, 
often, were no more reliable than what they replaced or augmented. 

Another Undesirable course of actfon wa5 use of ratings or informal 
assessments by various, often biased, sources (like divertees or diversion 
agency personnel). In sonr^e reports assessments were cited without 
question or eaiplanafTon. At times "ADAPT?'' staff presumed the data 
sourc^. In some studies community professionals (whose compe&tence 
was assumed) offered their impressions; others took school and other 
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records as resources, uncritically. In pre-post study designs, occasion- 
ally early data omissions were ''filled-in'' at later interviews. 

Sometimes data sources changed during the course of the study 
(as when a police department became concerned over restricting access 
to its files). A study whic;h, serves as a relatij^* model in this group 
usqd these data sources: 

\ 

1. each police defjartment's (12 in number) juvenile Contact Re- 
ports, ^ ^ - 

2. juvenile probation department re<^ords, ' ^^^^ 

3. a special attachment (project designed) to the juvenile Contact 
Report 

\ 

4. a youth-agency contact questionnaire (project originated), and 

5. a baseline organizational survey (project inspired). 

Perhaps the most frustrating situation encountered in the data 
sources area was that where a local police department's records were 
all that were usedMin one instance, despite the fact that less than half 
of the department's contacts were with residents in its jurisdiction). A 
distressingly similar result came from partial accessing of even the 
' record systems used (as where the county arrest repository was con- 
sulted only in part of the study cases). 

b. A^ethods 

The question of whether or not the sample or population size in 
a study is sufficient seems rather elementary. It can become somewhat 
complex, however. 

Only 3 oC the 22 studies (14%) received unequivocally positive 
ratings on this consideration by ''ADAPT?'' reviewers. Extreme negative 
examples were 2 studies which, in the final analysis, rested only on 20 
" and 36 cases. Many of the programs, in fact most, had sufficient num^ 
m?ers of subjects for certain kinds of analyses. A large number of per- 
^fcnsMover 15.000) are reported in these studies; it is truly a shame 
tnat so many reservations about sample size arise from a group of this 
magnitude. ^ 

One problem is that no sample (only the population universe) is 
sufficient if selection criteria assuring representativeness are omitted. 
This deficit Of:curred repeatedly. Another common weakness was the 
partitioning of samples in progressively refined analyses until absence 
of cases stopped the process. Thft happened particularly in the follow- 
up portions of these studies; where costs escalate quickly — and 
where core concerns are resident. , , " 

In studies depending on voluntary participation the number of 
^ cases facilitating accurate extrapolation needs to huge. If one chooses 
to assess a non-random subset of his cases he almost cannot secure 
enough subjects to defend genetalizations. 
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A particular problem In the^ evaluations of t>ollce diversion oc- 
curred in^progfSflns whicVi were inclusive of clients from non-police 
sources. In these, (he proportion of police .referrals tended to be small, 
eventuating in situations .where, for example, of ^SB^vertees only 30 
were from law enforcement. ^^-^ 

Those studies endeavoring to demonstrate reductions of alrea9y-c^re 
events (police assaults, killings) need large numbers of cases becaus<*^ 
of the infrequency of incidence of target behavior. Where expensive 
and time-consuming training is required, program costs increase quickly. 

The question of method of analysis is central. Surfeits of cases are 
useless given inconclusive analytical styles. Where approaches were 
used that served analytical interests, a common scenp was the gathering 
of data either before the program began or at commencTement o( study 
for comparison wrlh later results. Rarely was the preferable cohort 
follow-up used, wherein the investigator follows a defined set of cases 
for a fixed period applying consistent performance criteria to the whole 
group. Occasional attempts at random assignments to "experimental" 
and "control" groups with later evaluation of differences in outcomes 
were encountered. 

Some studies used baseline comparisons (mentioned above), not 
(o evaluate client performance but to determine whether or not diversion 
actually was being accomplished. This system assessnqent often con- 
sisted of frequency counts, as of the time contacts take under usual 
opposed to diversion situations. System rate analyses occasionally took 
on considerable sophistication, as in one endeavor where system diver- 
sion and penetration rates were extrapolated by sec of client and study 
made of these to determine if penetration was ^decreasing and diver- 
sion increasing, with estimates of what proportion of each could be 
credited to diversion program efforts. 

One investigation of attitude and its effect on the arrest decision 
used cluster and factor analysis techniques to yield 4 salient attitude 
factors. Officers were then grouped fnto 14 different attitude types 
and analyzed according to the*r background characteristics and situation 
determinants. This contrasted sharply with the more usual fre^i^uency 
counts and percentages of, for example, services deemed and services 
reported provided. This als^ -contrasted with studies which reported 
use of such things as "a specially devised adjustment Index/' a descrip- 
tor which helped little in assessing the utility of the study findings. 

Data appropriateness is relevant here, in that there can be a moun- 
tain of facts at hand and they can be analyzed with finesse, but if they 
are not germane to the problem the effort is doomed. The most dis- 
turbing lacuna in this area was absence of data assuring that persons 
diverted were, Indeed, people who would have been processed through 
the criminal ju^flce system^ failing use of a discretionary program. Next 
most troubling was lack of information leading with conclusiveness to 
assertions about effectiveness of programs. !n only 5 of the 22 studies 
(23%) were data rated by staff as vvtiolly appropriate. 
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The nature of Ihese deficiencies is Instructive. In some cases data 
were drawn from groups which were nol different oT were overlapping, 
unclearly defined or spasmodically (or otherwise selectively) tapped. 
Repeatedly ''ADAPT?" revrev^^ers could not assure themselves that the 
data .were tailored to the programs' information needs. Often the data 
were deemed inappropriate because ihey were insufficiently extensive; 
this lack surfaced in the abbreviated or absent ?ollow-up situations, 
particularly. 

Another recurrent failing was the use of comparison cfata from 
groups not demonstrat/^d to be comparable or from sources hopefully 
applicable which, on testing, proved unsatisfactory — In the latter case, 
without alternate information being available. Sometimes data were so 
general (as for number of arrests in a metropolitan county) that their 
pertinence or reflectiveness to a small departmental study was highly^ 
questionable. This occurred most often where process data were pre- 
sented alone. At other times there w^Tf^o data to buttress assertions 
(expressed hopes) that noted changes related to the intervention strat- 
egy under discussion. 

On some occasions scales were developed but not validated. V^r^ 
short programs almost uniformly omitted possible seasonal variations 
from their ruminations. Where clients were highly, inexplicrtly, and^or 
inconsistently selected, data were uniformly absent to vindicate the, often 
sweeping, generalizations generated. This took its most stark form in 
those instances whl?re data simply did nol address study questions (as 
where expressions about effectiveness rested on no follow-up data and 
assertions about savings were grounded in no empirically derived cost 
findings). One study aptly described the usual situation encountered: 

The action program was not desigfied with evaluation m min3. There 
was no control group or area, no collection of baseline data, no 
specification of desired goal-achievement levels, etc. 
One definitional problem hampered deciding on the appropriate* 
ness of data. in several inter-departmental studies. It is known that the 
definition of a juvenile "arrest" is highly variable; thus, those studies 
utilizing ^ diversion ratios (the relationship between number diverted 
and number arrested) were subjec^t to reservations because of* this vari- 
ation. Studies looking at "first offendeis" faced a similar dilemma. A 
person can be a first offender repeatedly if the records used to make 
the classification decision are incomplete. One then makes compari- 
sons of persons who have prior records. This is a special instance of a 
general class, that of inappropriate designation on matching. Not dis- 
similar is the quandary created when elementary things like re(?cfr4ing 
procedures change without notice or "coriection." * 

Sometimes study data were drawn from special groups (highly se- 
lected, for example) without reservations about the atypicality of these 
aggregates. The data thus were appropriate to the population studied 
but the results were generalized beyond that sphere. 

A recurring data appropriateness concern arose in the area of 
recidivism {"failure") designations. Some studies took a new police 
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contact, ^ther^ re-arrest, new findinjg, or new sentence of sacr\e or greater 
severity as the criterion; still others ysed combinations of these. In the' 
last instance somp groups perforin . better on one ijieasure' whereas 
others look more "successful" on altefriate criteria/ 

Statistical tools encountered in these police diversion A^aluation 
studies were diverse. Frequency counts and percentages (or prOpotv- 
tions) Vk^ere most prevalent. Significance te^ts were predomjnantly 
represented by chi-Jquare, "F/' "t/' and "Z" approaches. Various 
^ratios appeared. Some scaling Vk^as employed; occasionally an Instru- 
ment was derived (as from interviews). A fevk^ studies used more sophis- 
ticated techniques. These Included: multiple regression, (in one) poly- 
nominal curve fitting, correlations, partial- correlations, factor analysis, 
and "simple linear time series regression." 

Obviously, the purpose in addressing this topic li not to demon- 
strate proficiency at listing tests used. Rather, an Idea of the utility of 
^he statistical approaches employed was sought. In 15 of the 22 studies 
(68%) "ADAPT?" reviewers suggested that alternate statistical tools 
would have been useful or that no statistical approach could salvage 
the study data. Typical auxiliary analysis needs included significance 
tests, expressions of values as rates rather than frequency counts^ correla- 
tion, factor analysis, and analysis of variance (covariance). Several 
ftudies could be made far more useful by some data analysis addenda/ 
Uh fortunately* in many the added analytic input would be futile. 

The heart of this assessment rests in the question of what findings 
emerge from the police diversion studies, scrutinized. The text returns 
to this discussion in the "External Validity" section. At this juncture it 
seems useful to look at the- results the studies reported hi overview. 

It was typical of studies that they eventuated in mixed conclusions^ 
E.g., one study reported a reduction to 35% in recidivism rate con- 
current with juvenile diversion to community agencies, differential 
effectiveness among diversion resource agencies, and improved client 
behavior in relationship to parents, attitute toward family, choice of 
compartions, altitude against drugs, self understanding, and attitude 
toward police, school, and other'community agencies; however, school 
attendance for one group of divertees deteriorated. Another study 
-sought reduction: 1) of juvenile drug arrests by 15%, 2) in school 
absence by "chronic" truants by 20%, and 3) in juvenile court petitions 
filed by 10% during the project period. It found: 1) drug arrests down 
by 15%, b^jt in only 2 of ^5 categories were arrests reduced while 
arrests rose in the other 3, 2) suspensions for truanq^ were down by 
20% although apparently many tr^nts simply were being diverted 
rather than suspended, and 3) pelJtron filing Vk^as down by 5% during 
*the past three years (the study was 9 months in duration) but up 16% 
over the previous year (in other words, during the^ course of the pro- 
gram). The third example of mixed findings chosen is nn^e detailed. 
It hypothesized that in 5 separate locations presence of a youth service 
system would: a) cut penetration by youth of the juvenile justice ^ys- 
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lem. b) incre^5^? ih(^ proportion of youthful^ offenders diverted from 
that system, and c) eventuate m a lesser likelihood of subsequent de- 
linquency among divertees than among youth processed by juvenile^ 
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probation. The results were as follows: 
Location 1 

a. penetration was redi^ed Overall; however, it increased for 
serious offenders ancMhere were almost no significant effects 
on females, 

b. the proport>on diverted increased, 

c. dtvertees did not perform better than probationers. 

Location 2 

a. ''We can make no general conclusions ^ab&ut changes in pene- 
tration during FY 73 [fiscal year 1973]," 

b. in one sub-locationonly the most serious offense class of 
female^ increased TrTSiversion proportion; in the other (where 
no sex breakdowns were available), diversion of all offense 
types increased in the late stages of the study period, with 
changes among less serious offenders being less dramatic 
than tho&e among the more serious, 

c. only one of several diversion programs in . this geographic 
area showed significantly superior client performance over 

^ probation: total group ditferences were not significant.^ 

Location V 

'al only on the most serious* male offenders were analyses re- 
ported as dependable; there penetration doubled, ^u*^ 

b. only the least serious female offender data were considered 
sufficient here; diversion increased significantly in that group,- 

c. use by police of this diversion opportunity was negligibfe, 
making this comparison unfeasible. 

Location 4 

a. no data on which to base this assessment, 

b. again, insufficient^ata, ^ ^ 

Oc. no comparisorT to probation is provided; instead, the report 
states ^'participation in the YSP [diversion] appears to be. 
associated with a substantial decline in self-reported delin- 
^quency." 

Location 5 ^ 

a. the data do not reflect that the diversion program has ef- 
fected tbe mixed penetration changes reported, 

b. data on police diversion cases iryfhls category are not reliable, 

c. there is no evidence of lessened delinquent behavior among 
divertees (though the comparison group's delinquent activity 
Increased signiflcar^tly!). 
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Sorge studies re|D^)rlecl unitorm success in their endeavors. Most of 
these tended'to uSe less than definitive analytjca! approaches, although 
one of the strongest, studies in the group fellMnto this category. No 
documents recounted totally negative results. One came close to rl in 
observing that less than half of the.eligibles agreed to. parlicipale rn the 
program and, among those^ half leH the program wUhin 2. weeks, 
^^nather project observed thai it lost momentum rapidly^near the end 
of its operation and would have turned in negative results had it expired 
a few months later. « 

Almost all studies, if not every one, relating positive findings were 
subject to charges of clajmjng results not achieved but which capitalized 
on space time coincidence. The problems pojtce diversion is designed 
to meet are pervasive and complex. To assert that introduction of a 
modest community resource has led to'^mammoth cuts in crime can 
be iudicious, yet only one study in the 22 (5%) took a serioiJS look at 
how much of a giv^rl effect could be attributed legitimately to thf 
diversion programs it scrutinized. 

Those programs that referenced "treatment'' effects ran the risk of 
having exercised covertly discriminatory selection procedures, been vic- 
timS'Of po6r record keeping or analysis, been the benefactors of police 
policy changes, unwittingly experienced tbp effects of an alierr-inspired 
drug shortage or a momentary market fluctuation, seen the results of 
population mobility, overlooked or deleted salient criterion variables 
whije focusing on a fortuitous few, heralded certain gains (like savings 
rn police l;ime) while omitting mention of others that overswayed these 
(like increased costs in every succeeding criminal justice system com- 
ponent), applauded divertees' punctuality on hearings dates while simul- 
taneously not disSQOvering their interim new offenses, taken as ''suc- 
cesses" people who shou=td not have been potential divertees in the 
first place, followed only^'^^^ortion^ of the treatment group and drawn 
erroneous conclusi<^ns from this unrepresentative sample, experienced 
''beginner's luck" and mistaken it for program solidarity, consistently 
'lost" adverse cases because of criterion assessment mechanisms, bene-* 
filed from momentary lapses in police surveillance levels, seen the ef^ 
fects of maturation and taken them for "rehabilitation, "Veceived initial 
support from officers who hope this program will '''work'Nbut who will 
come in time to lose faith in it and stop Riving participants "the bene- 
\ fit of the doubtn" "discovered" statistical tirtifarts arising from essen- 
tially chaotic program input because officer participants have' no clear 
riiQtion of what they are supposed. to be doing, and been unable to do 
a definitive analysis because no true cbmpari<;on group c^n be derived. 

mniDst no supportive evidence was found outside the individual 
studies>y Some analyses were patently unsupportable and this could be 
seen fro^ mterrial inconsistencies or omissions rn pt^ogram reports. 
OccasionaHv rough analyses performed by "ADAPT?" reviewers outside 
the labuiaV>H5 reported tended- to buttress findings; the lack of perco- 
lation of diversion evaluation findings through the police literature 
makes the searcrKfor extra-program support rather frustrating, however 
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t> In ar^swer lo (he question "Are Data Sufficient to Support Con- 
clusions? (Specify Insufficiencies)" only 2 of the 22 (9%) studies were 
given unequivocal "yes" responses by "ADAPT?" reviewers, insuffici- 
encies included: ijiappropriale (chaotic, unstructured) sampling, small 
sludy groups, unsupported generaltzalion^from data, inaccurate and 
seif-contradictory findings, inconclusive analyses, incomplete explora- 

. tions of data, use of admilt^ly unreliable information, lack of demon- 
stration in analyses of claimed "findings/' use of data characterized as 

""preliminary," conclusions drawn that are opposite to data implications 
(as where data show the program is not working but the investigator 
recommends its continuation),''^^af^]rf"^;'Wte of inconsistent analytic ap- 
proaches. " ' X 

The proffering of alternate data Interpretations rather frequently ^ 
was stymied by virtual Absence of data to interpret. ^One repeated pos- 

' sibitity was that results reflected altered responses 'to a system rather 
than fundamental behavior changes. On manyt occasions the data 
detailed^ were as readily interpretable oppositely, given a>^fferent 
perspective. The most frequent single reaction in this area was that 
several conclusions of great divergence were possible, given the material 
to be used. * , * 

The police diversion- area is particularly susceptible to officer recor(3c 
. ingjDatterns; many tinre^ d^ta dTd not eliminate the possibility thatN 

- "frifiatment effects" really were system fluctuations. y\^hen xontrol 
and/or comparison groups were used, seldom was it clear that their 
comparability' had been established. This left the field of possible alter- 
nate interpretations almost unbounded. Where data analyses rested on 

' officer recall the assumption that recall accuracy was high was ques- 
tionable. \f\ instances wfiere jurisdictions o'^ft^lap (there probably are 
no police jurisdictions that are not shared by other law enforcement 
bodies, at least to some degree)^ there is the possfijility that an alter- 
nate force is concentrating efforts in such a way as t^ cause illusory 
program effects to appear. (This is espedaily^a risk wifere a city police 
department Is diverting drug ^offenders and using its re-contact rate 
as an mdica'tdr, not realizing that the local sheriff's (^re is making 
a "Ij^vv^nd -order drive" out of the department's diversfon population.) 

.Qualms about the logical imRlHrations of a study are especially 
suafceptible to confounding. This (Expressed jn the question "What if 
CotI isrf't an. Aristotelian logiclah?" Nevertheless, theie studies leavfe . 
some large questions of logic, ^ many of them primarily the fruits of 
unfettered optimism. ' " 

In face of repeated research findings (not to mention a wealth of 

^ "^ommon sense''), many investigators continue to rely on ass'fessments 
of acts by the actors. Grave reservations about asking policemen to 
evaluate their own performance in jmany area^ seem reasonable. Most 
projects in this group took ratings by law enforcement functionaires, 

^ clients. Involved'' observeVs/ school children, and parents at face value, 
with little effort at reliability or^ validity checking. In many cases data 
frqm a short space of time in a jurisdiction only a few square mil^S^ in 
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size ^eventuated in a "conclusions'' section discussir^g the cosmos^ Pre- 
vious CQmmenjts. about data appropriateness mesh with this remark. 

Time analyses seemed to be especially pVone to selective perception 
in these evaljuations of police diversion programs.' It was not uncommon 
for partial apalyses of patrol officer time expenditures to be used as 
''proof that diversion is a time slaving device; omission of^any other 
coricern with time or other costs (either within the police department 
or without) vitiated such analyses. 

The most obvious example of a "logical leap'' was seizure of a 
sin'gle positive indication among several contra-indrcationsJor emphasis. 
For example, any decr'lase in arrest rates or index crimes known was 
likely to be seen as verification of a program's utility. This was done 
despite the fact that it is virtually impossible for a project handling 
only 20 or so clients at a time to impact such a grois index as crimes 
known. . 

Closely allied to this concern is that fo^ system adaptations to new 
approaches; this was almost uniformly absent, and never treated exhaust- 
ively. In on^ project, for example, there wef'e indications that as police 
used 'juvenile diversion more frequently probation referrals tended tc^^ 
come more heavily (numerically, not just proportionally^ from non- 
police sources — this, of course, meant the system may have been 
developing a bypass of polrce diversion. To call this program a success, 
bas^ on increased use by police of arrest alternates, cpuld be a grave 
misinterpretation, ^ ^ 

One error qccurred so frequently ttiat it is mentioned here even 
though it often if seen as ''a mere matter of detail." When control/com- 
parison group approaches were employed there was great likelihood that 
the follow-u*p periods would^riot be idenlrcal for the groups compared. 
,£l^arly, one cannot get valid, program performance r^^tt^ indicators by 
giving the treatment group 4. months in which to recidivate and the 
control group 18 months. r 

A more fundamental variety of this problem goes tp the question 
of definitiveness of criterion. When a study looked a^rrest rate fluc- 
tuations, how *that was necessarily relevant to a ^diwrslon progr^'s 
operation could be asked. Even more important these considera- 
tions set in a quasi-legal environ. When studies attempt tQ evaluate 
family crisis and similar programs, they often use criteria that n^ove away 
from- legal definitions a^rtdicators of project performance, ^hes^ are 
iri danger of introckicirig bj^rftculturaL ethnic, economic, religiojjs) which 
makes conclusions unsupportable except in 3 very narrow confext. 

This bias loses some of^ts innocence in at legist 3 of the 2^ studies.. 
In those even a ^areless reading reveats a hidden agenda; the brogram 
"works" regardless, usually, apparently, because of economic an(J'^olir 
tical concerns within, the project surroundings. One, of these takes far. 
greater care tri presentation than in documentation; another haS-been 
acclaimed in various settings even though it-^ Is considerably less than 
definitive. 
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2. Study Strengjh^> and Weaknesses ^ 

. In 15 of the 22 core studies (68%) "ADAPT?" reviewers fel\ that no 
phase of the work was explored exhaustively. In others among the 
remaining 7 onJty a marginal^area (like officer activity Jevels) got close 
attention. Items of study most likely to be neglected v/ere' Identified as: 
control compariSGR group selection, meaning of criterion data, sla- 
bllity of program and various crucial concomitants (like departmental 
arrest policy) over study pertod/care in assuring that divertees were 
persons who actually would have beep arrested absent the diversion al-"** 
ternative, implications of subjects missing from analyses, cost/ben^frt 
considerations, records failings,^ clarity of criterion, community impact, 
nature and duration of claimed effects, meaning of (Criterion fluctuations 
'and irreconcilable findings, definition of specialized/unique evaluation 
^tools employed, and systematic report on various goals set for the 
proje<^s. 

It-was not unusual for onq study to expound at great length on a 
topic (say, data collection system used) whereas others granted it a 
lifHP or two. Anomalies in rigor have beeri " described above; \such 
things as ca>tful d^ta -analysis supported by,almDSt capricious data 
collection, large vacuums of data' fas where only ohe of 2 diversion 
programs described \s evaluated), extreme care evident in description 
of study population wHh no attention ta client performance, and ex- 
^ tended (^scussions* of probable implications of ^almost no tlata are* 
pervasive. - ' 

3. Internal Consistency 

Fully half of these core studies could not be described as having 
addressed a single phenomenon! (including a series of discrete single - 
phenonjena). Repeatedly these diversion program evaluations attempted 
ta discuss a welter of undifferentiated phenomena, changing therr- 
techniques of assessment (where ^ny existed) to meet unforeseen 
needs. Criterion sta'bili^ty w^s an unusual, rather than typical,^ charac- 
teristic. - 

The most objective guage used in this area was answer ^6 the ters^ 
question "Were Reliability/Validity Tests Run?" In only 5 (23%) in- 
stances could even a qualified affirmative answer be given. Even among 
those 5 th^ tests tended to be only partial in coverage. In one, the 
^ol,e validity test emplayed was applied to ^ police attitude scale de- 
* veloped by the project. The test resulted in omittipg" use of the instru- 
ment because it did not prove valid. - 

4r EjEternal Validity 

a. Treatment ' * * . ^ 

The^^'TreatmerihEffects" portion of this anatysis Is central to the 
decision that diversion instead of^arrest is or is*not commendable. That 
is axiomattc. Fascinatingly enough, few of the 2^ core studies look at 
the issue at all! Those which do almost uniformly rarse more questions 
than they answer. 
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The effectiveness ciuestion can be conceptualized as centering on 
whether divertees eventually penetrate the criminal justice system in 
fewer numbers and to a lesser extent tKan cofnparnables. Several of the V 
core studies indicate that potential arrestees can be diverted, though 
there are multiple studies in which apparently ^e divertees would have 
been "counseled and released" had there been no diversion project (in 
other words, they would have been diverted anyway, and inconspicu- 
ously so). 

There were 14 among these studies (64%) that addressed the recidt-r 
vism/penetration issue. Half of these were judged to have done so 
inconclusively as regards recidivism^ either because their ''finding?" were . 
not substantiated by idata or because the results were highly variable. 
Of the remaining 6, 2 reported no differences in recidivism by expert- 
mentals (divertees) and controls (arrestees); 3 reported superior per- 
' formance by divertees and 1 ascribed superior outcomes to arrestees. 
Thus, the impact of drvei-sion remains an open question. 

Those quick to claim these data suggest that diversion works ''at 
least as well" as arrest and its corollaries need to remembervthis caveat. 
This central proposition is insufficiently lesteff in these <41yersion evalu- 
ation studies and no real analysis of how diversion works^th serious 
offenders has been 1ound. Since only 1 of the 6 programs addressed 
adults, the questtorv'of how adults react to diversion apparently has not 
been opened. 

In fact, no studies give clear directions to which persons are most 
safely or easily diverted. Often first offenders and females are reported 
as doing best under diversion conditions. However, one expects and 
finds that result in the control groups as well and tbe opposite occa- 
sionally occurs amon^ both controls and experimentals. 

That \diversion programs can be effective has been stated. Whether 
or not they dependably forestall penetration is another question. Only 7 
studies herein give strong indications on this issue; 3 report large re- 
ductions in penetration, 2 say the pattern is much less clear and that 
penetration reduction* is not consistently attributable to the diversion 
programs at'^hand. The balance (2) observe minimal police use of these 
programs. To these must be added those which recount a loss of police 
acceptance after some experimentation with the arrest alterr^atlves. The 
question of whether or not diversion availability reduces penetration 
of the criminal justice system remains unanswered (despite the "ob- 
vious"), 

b. Other concomitant considerations 

This group of studies g^ves superficial attention to the ''service gap" 

issue. One objective of diversion can be to Jessea the time between 

identification of a jieed and provision of services to "meet" the lack. 

The work of Trpger*'* most systematically discusses this subject.' That 

t 

1^ Police-Social Service Project. * ^ 
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study carefully tells of reducing the waiting time for services, as well 
as augmenting the police capability with' social workers' skills. 

There is" an incredible array of diversion approaches available. A 
conscientious look at 5 youth service systems^* in various cities amply 
.documents this fact. That these select populations differently, provide 
services differentially, assess study groups variously, and sometimes show 
insensitivity to these variations verifies that there is much work to be 
done in describing the system implications of diversion as an interven- 
tion device. * * 

Some of the core studies focused on upsetting environmental hap- 
penings during their operations (e.g., unusual ethnic tensions), tt seems 
plausible that introduction of a special inte/vention endeavor is likely 
to be both a reaction to and a progenitor of atypical police environ- 
ments. The "ADAPT?" assessment base does not facilitate moving be- 
"yond this observation, however. 

The differences among police departments and among precincts with- 
in a single department have not been catalogued adequately. These 
were observed in project interviews and a couple of the diversion 
evaluation studies have commented on them. A similar issue is the effect 
of residence on police decisions (both as to "bad" addresses and. distant 
'homes). There ire indications in the studies that persons from outside 
the jurisdiction are treated differently (sometimes more,. sometimes less 
leniently) and that they appear to respond better to diversion — this 
latter observation is peculiarly susceptible to weaknesses in follow-up 
records systems, however. 

c. Population narrowness f 
The most common problem^ in the core studies was that seldom 
could the study population be identified sufficiently well to generalize 
from it. Repeatedly some kind of screening of referrals was transpiring 
- which was not explicit. This would suffice tojnvalidate a study; add 
to it an unrealistic follow-up period (like 2 months) and the restrictions 
on conclusions outside the perimeter of the single study a/e overwhelni- 
ing. The usual circumstance was one in which all "referred" persons 
were assessed, how the referral mechanism functioned being left unex- 
plored. ^ ■ 

^ Another common population restriction was that there just were not 
enough cas^s studied. Similar to this problem is one which applies to 
a parflcular legal definition (e.g., the California Welfare and Institutions 
Code se(!tion 601) which cannot readily, if at all, be overlayed on a 
"foreign" jiN^isdiction^ 

The way in which the target populations herein are most restricted 
is by chronological age; almost no evaluations of adult divgrsion are in 
evidence.^ A common ^concomitant of this is the notation that all sub- 
jects "volunteered." That term is a bit hard to interpret in an arrest 
situation; it probably means many different things in diverse locales. 

^^Naiionai EvAiuAtion o/ Vouth Service Systems. 
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As would b(* (*xp<^( ird. no programs deait very extensKely with rural 
practice. Mostly city — and inner-city at that — populations have been 
assessed. Several of the studies were done on alcohol offenders or other 
marginal ^aw violators and/or on first offenders. One would be loath 
to assume these subjects representative of offenders as a group. 

Equal negligence of jaolice characieri&tit^s prevails in these studies. 
\Many were done by juv^ile bureaus or their equivalents: some were 
\ndertaken by officers with special training. Usually, however, one gets, 
little more insight into system functionaries' attributes than^ into those 
of program client^. 

Some of the studies include only persons (usually juveniles) who 
penetrate as far as the police station. These clients have been highly 
selected in most jurisdictions by the time they have reached th^rstage 
of proceedings. Problem: the attributes of the pre-screenrng process 
are unknown. 

Miscellaneous other constraints attach to several study populations. 
These include: residenc^in a given geographic locale (almost always at 
least covertly a factor), lack of ''mental problems/' adjudged amenability 
to 'Mreatmentn'' lack of other law enforcement "holdSn"' an ''acceptable" 
alleged offervs©. lack of fear threat of interpersonat violence, relatively 
innocuous pnov/f>^l^se history^ and some degree of political accepta- 
bility (many juriyJiciions reserve a veto in diversion cases if an offender 
is "too hol"},^ 

d. Cost benefits 

This section is unfortunately easily completed. No study in the 22 
addressed the issues of costs and gains adequately. 

One indicatec^ar savings to Idtal government of S562,9i8 over 11 
months. However, ah elaborate set of extrapolations underlies this figure. 
It appears to be a vyell meant guess at best. 

Another evalu^^on states that as the police recidivism rate goes up 
(from more extensive implementation of diversion plans) the probation 
department recidivism rale goes down. Savings are ascribed to this but 
no dollar amounts attach and the phenomenon is not stable across police 
divisions. 

A similar approach -says police diversion programs save probation 
departments money. That study omits looking at how police depart- 
ments' resulting costs are impacted — an important oversight. 

There are some studies which note that police contacts with given 
clients are reduced by diversion (as with alcohol offenders). These 
studies do not contain fo/low-ups over time. They assert that police 
time, court time, and jail time are saved by detoxification; they do not 
translcite these even into short-term dollars. 

One final study approach is of interest. This program claims diversion 
IS cost-effective compared to use of existing probation services, on a 
"per client" basis. There is no assessment of the reasonableness of these 
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probation costs or of how much they would be lessened by reductions 
in their usage. Also omitted is comparison of this diversion program's 
costs with those of other non-probation intervention strategies, 

ThuS/ there is insufficient evidence t^ suppo,rt a position on the cost- 
effectiveness of diversion/ Some studies suggest that diversion programs 
have not lessened police costs as expected/ others hint that police costs 
will be greatly enlarged without assuring reductions in other criminal 
justice system components. ■ 

\ ^ 
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CHAPTER D 
THE LITERATURE: SOME OBSERVATIONS 




"ADAPTS" . foctjsesx as aforestatedx on the evaluation of police use 
of diversion, both in avoidance of arre*^t and m mitigation of post- 
arrest, police controlled criminal justice system penetration. -.This thrust 
is quite narrow. So, there are works that are of interest but that do not 
meet the criteria for inclusion in the central study. 

The two most prevalent ways studies that were excluded missed 
meeting the screening standards were 1} that they were not investiga- 
tjons,of the practice of police diversion and 2) that they addressed the 
issues but were either ins'ufficientiy systematic or too qualitative tp be 
ctassed as diversron evaluations. This chapter draws on some of these 
wofks in an abbreviated fashion to set the stage for the broadened view 
in succeeding chapters. It also extracts observations from some of the 
studies presented more systematically earlier, so as not to omit portions 
of those documents not easily captured in the analytic grids.^ 

One of the early studies of police diversion was comf 
man :n 1950.^ This endeavor is among many which repoc 
dence of police disposition of arrest-^hrough means oth^ thanl referral 
to juvenile court or some other criminal justice agency/ Of tljle 1,083' 
individuals reported in that publication, 696 164%) waR released by 
police.- There were offense groups within which all or ne^Jprfl juveniles 
arrested were referred to ^ourt fe.g,x robbery and larcen^jf a motor 
vehicle) whereas other arrest categories accounted for no or nearly 
no referrals (trespassing and gambling). In contrast-to many more recent 
reports, very few police contact records were on ''status'' offenses (only 
42 of the 1.236 total arrests were for ''Incorrigible-Delinquent" and 40 
for "Runaway").'^ Goldman also documents tremendous differences in 
juvenile arrest rates and in rates of referral to juvenile court in the 4, 
Pepnsylvania cities he observed. Court referral rates per 1,000 children 
between 12 and*17 ranged from 17.1 (in the largest city) to '4.1 (in the 
second smallest city). Arrests ranged from 49.7 to 12.4 per 1,000 po^- 
lation age 10-17,^ 

Goldman is very careful io point out that the officer interview data 
in his study "are in no way to^be construed as statements of how police, 
on the average, operate/' He proceeds to note shortly thereafter that 
his interviewees attributed certain negative traits to fellow officers but 
never to themselves/'^ "ADAPT?'' interview data were not consistent with 
this finding. 




^Goldmarix N,, The Differentiai Selection of hvenile. Ofjender^ for Court Appearance. 

New York: Nat'jonal Council on Crime an<i Delinquency, 1963, 
-ibid I p. 35. : ^ 

^fbid. p. 38, 
*ibid\ p. 86. 
^fbid., pp. 101. 107. 
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-A similar slu<ly which Kjs received much attention is that by Gold.'^ 
That work ^scrutinizes 847 tc^c^ndj^(^rs the authors state 'Represent all 
Americans 1 Mo 16 years old." The focus of this large undertaking is 
different from the section therein "ADAPT?" staff looked at most care- 
fully, in dll fairness to the wrifers. Howev(^r. the work rs of potentially 
great significance in that it pur[>orls \o lend light to the question of 
whether any police reactions at apprehension have a deterrent effect. 
Most spectacularly stated, the concluston is ''The consequences of getting 
caught are contrary to societal interest/' 

J ^ That conclusion rs' based on, at most. 35 pairs of juveniles^^fefcedly 
matched on 3 background factors isex, age, prior record). Trc data 
reported were of marginal statistical^significanc'e at best. This work \ 
cannot be overlooked in dtscussing diversion, though, because it makes 
rash claims and has been cited by many responsible people as definitive. 

Several ^publications make categorical statements about police diver- 
s(on and its opposite and their effects in the course of discussions of 
related topic s.' These offerings will be taken very warily by alert readers. 

Many fascmating studies of police'' never really delve into this central 
topic (diversion). Other obscure works make trenchant comments on 
the variable*; contributmg to success or failure of such attempts.^ The 
poiice literature treats police discretion (including, presumably, diver- 
sion) almost tenderly in places'^^ and in others appears to be set on- 
eradicating it, especially at the officer level." sometimes amidst ensuing 
. ambivalence about such a strong position. Some writers call fof open 
recognition of police discretion rather than taking refuge tn ''the myth.of 
a mandate of fulTenforcement/'^'^ 

The next two chapters draw heavily on these.and several other works, 
shifting from a systt^matic perspective — underlying the later portions 
of Chapter C — to heavy emphasis on "ADAPT?" staff observations and 
conclusions. 



^Gold. M , Delinquent Behavior m Jn Arn^ric^n Ctty. Belmonln Cdlirornia: Brooks/Cofe 
Pu^>iishirrg Company. 1970, Aho set? Hjneyn B. and M. Cold. "Thr Juvenile* Delrnquent 
Nobtjdy KnowSn ' PsvcWo^jy Tod^y 7:49.52. S5 (September 147^). 

^5ffusg/e /f)^ ki^tice. New York' Hill and Wang* 1971. pp. 171. passim and Millefn 
F. W.. R. O. Dawsor>H C. E Dix, and R. I. Parnas, The Police Function MfneoUn New 
York TKe Foundarion Press Inc , 1971, p. 13. 

"^like Rubin^rem. ) , Ctty Police. New Yofk: Farrar, Straus, and Ciroux, I97i and SkoK 
ni(k, J. H,, /uUK<* Without Trul New York: John WHey and Sons, inc^H 19&6, ■ 

'Dislern D. S.. "Discfplmary Decision-Makmg a{ Berkeley High School as it Affecrs Re- 
lations between the School and Local Police and Probation Departments;'' Berkeley: 
University of Californian School of Law, April 1972 ^unpublished)* p. 26. \ 
h^Miller Dawson, Dix, and T^irnaSH op. at. p S7, 

^^NalKjna! Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Coals, PoUcq Wash- 
mglon Un)ted States Governmen! Printing Ofhce* l97i. p. 24. 
' ^'-tbtd , pp. 14, 81. 92. 
i^Mtller. Dawson, Dix, and Parnas, op cii , p, 65, ^ 
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CHAPTER E 

VOLICY IMPLICATIONS IN POLICE DIVERSION RESEARCH 

There are some interesting different es of view in the group of 
studies this project reviewed. Mention of several is instructive. The 
discussion begins with a mmimaKy sttuetured analysis of implications, 
draws in the* policy Indications from the grid applications thereafter, 
and^ closes this chapter with a summary of policy suggestions. 

This review shares with portions of Chapter C the characteristic of 
a loose footing in research rigor. Policy is not readily subjected to 
^quantitative analyses and this feature is magnified when one comes to 
select among competing suggestions for inclusion Jn a sef of recom- 
mendations^ Thus, a cautionary note is sounded; this chapter emanates 
from a selective process which was applied systematically only tOf the 
22 studies that arc at the heart of this project. Those studies yielded 
minimal policy suggestions and the other policy observations .herein 
are chosen from a far less systematic literature in a manner which 
readily suffers before charges of possible bias. 

This chapter partially opens the selection process to view, in that 
it outlines some recommendations from studies which "ADAPT?" staff 
do not, support. This will help the reader decide for himself what the 
literature says. There- are not, of course, enough inclusions herein to 
anything like cover the discretion literature's content. 

ieneral Discrelion Literature 

Generally, the movement toward introduction 'Of alcohol detoxifi- 
cation units has been lauded as ^ humarje way to forestall the negative 
effects of criminal justice processing. The descriptions of these studies 
tend toward elongated commentary cataloging the ills of both the 
client and the criminal justice system. At least one study reports, 
however^ that the criminal justice system treats its target population 

«- so leniently that there is difficulty in recruiting^subjects. The conclu- 

"sion: 

Therefore, as long as the criminal justice system itself fails to impbse 
significant punishment upon alcoholic^ refusing to make an effort 
to change their own behavior, projects like the New Haven one 
will be operating under a significant limitation upon their potential 
effecttvene?,*,.^ , 

This protect is extreme in that it suggests taking drug sentencing pro- 
cedures as a guicle to appropriate handling' of alcoholics!" 

^Mtillern B. P. 'Evaluation of llx* Opurarionaf Phase (February-Atigust, 1973) of the 
Fust Yedr of tht> Mutli*Siie Counsellor Rehabilitation Progfam fof Alcohtilic Oftpnders. 
Nevv Hdveon Conncciicutn" New Haven: Southern Connecticut State College. Novem- 
ber 197?H /unpublished reporOn p, 49. 

'ibid. p. SI. 
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Another probic^rn r(^[)ork»d^by various programs attempting id secure' 
police (as opposed lo client) cooperation in diverting is mirrored in the 
^New Haven summary. Several projects observe they have enjoyed 
excellent police reiaHons. Those that have been frustrated in this regard 
often saddle their lack of power in relationship to the police with 
responsjbili(,y and seek ways to secure referrals through other ploys. 
Law Enforcement Assistance Admrnisiratj^n funding is a frequent avenue 
suggested;^ Sometimes the idea to withhold funds; sometimes it is 
fo make more resources available. Alternately, impacting local budget 
reviev^t processes surfaces as a hopeful course of action. 

Assessment/evaluation is a tricky business * A fresh side lo this 
' probierrf appeared in this study. There are reports in this police diver- 
sion ^literature thai do a very nice job of presentation, a happy cir- 
cumstance unless the facts behind the presentation are Insufficient. 
There are studies, as well, which, s^i^k of fine police cooperation and 
oth^r accomplishments but which other literature describes rather 
differently.*'^' 

This addresses the care with which evaluations need to be per- 
formed. Thr issue of who best performs evaluations takes many sides. 
One of these h^s to do with whether evaluation is most effective when 
perfopmed by inlra-agency or by extra-agency resources. There are 
indications that intra-agency staff researchers have functioned relatively 
weir^ and that outside consultants have their own debilities, despite the 
objectivity they may bring to the task.' 

Project scrutiny of the police arfia^^ discretion evaluation literature 
has revealed that most of the extant work has been performed by police 
departmeKt staffs. The most analytically careful work, in our judgment, 
has been performed by private contractors (as opposed to university f 
or intra-police agency functionaries). There is no inflexibility intended^ 
in this general statement, though, for perceptive works have been founp 
in several domains. .Apparently there is no incontrovertible evidence 
that any particular source of assessment is superior in every way: 



'^E t?.. ihid . p so 

^for (ommfnts on the vaf.jan« of research evaluation m correchons see: Neithercutt^ 
M Cj. and D M. Gottfredson, "Case Load Size Variation and Difference in Proba- 
tron/Parole Performance/' Davjs- California National Council on Crime and De- 
Ifnquency Research Center. February 1973 fcpmmi<;5fOned paper distributed by Feder- 
al judicial Center, Washington, DC.) apd Adams, w. P,, P- M. Chandler, and M. G. 
Neithcrcuttn ^'The San Francisco Project; A Critique," federal Probalron XXXV:45-S3 
' (Dotcmbef ^97^\. reprinted in Smith. M. A , As d Matte/- of facf. . An introduction 
lo Federji Probatton Washington^ The Federal fudicial Center, 197^, pp. M-1— M-9. 

''See Nimmen R,, "The Publrc Drunk: Formalizing the Police Role as a Social Agency/' 
C<?orgefowr; idw lourmi 58:1089-1115 (1969-70), at p. 1090. A recent reference to the 
evaludlion researcher as performing a ^'jugglmg routine'' catches a part of the spirit 
here. Ree3- I A, "Program Evaluation Research/' Federaf Probation XXXVIIJ:37-42 
fMjrch 1974). at pfll9. h ' ^ 

*^Adams, S., "Evaluaiive Research m Corrections. Status and Prospects/' federa/ Pro- 
baiion XXXVIII '14-21 (March 1974). at p 19. 

'Lobenthal J. S. jr. "Designir^g Research in Corrections: An Abbreviated Tour Guide," 
Feder^f Probation XXXVin -29-36 (March 1974)^ at pp 31-3^. 
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It may be that the^uestion of how evaluation research is best per- 
formed does not have a structural answer, any more than that programs 
which '-work" are describable in organization charts, staffing" patterns, 
budgets, and sociograms. As Amos'! has 'observed: ''From my experi- 
ence, the one iHentifiable factpji^at has rhade a particular program 
, successful has been the uniqu^ersot^ality of^'the particular person who 
has provided leadership for the program/' 

Though the researchers in project readership will shudder at the 
thought, an admixture of goals may be the culprit here. Martinson 
speaks" (with disdain characteristic in .the literature) of "policy effects" 
versus "treatment effects/' Many research projects have resulted in 
program changes before the research facts wereJn. This makes evalua- 
tion very difficult; the thing being evaluated is too fluid to be obsefved. y 

Nimmer'" cites several cases where official policy statements issued 
by police administrators to their pei*!£onnel were ignored. Since these 
references are directed to attepnpts at implementation of diversion ap- 
proaches, this implies su\h programs would do well to Include mechan- 
isms for assuring that plans have been operationalized and that the 
undertakings are functioning as designed. Stated diffefently, often what 
i^ reported to have happened and what transpired are exceedingly 
dissimilar. No wonder replication is so difficult) 

Numerous studies, like that above/ recount failures by police to 
use resources for diversion, both in specially conceived diversion pro- 
grams and in the general community. This suggests a strong need to ^ 
plan diversion approaches in such a way that they include a "debugging" 
(pilot) Initial phase and encourage police use from several vantage points. 
At a minimum rt is suggested that the projects be: V physically- easily 
accessible (located close to where the police are, in Giuarters which do 
not require ^gargantuan efforts to enter), 2) as nearly bereft as possible 
of required paper work, 3) the least time consuming of alternatives 
available to officers, 4) open at the times police need them, 5)^ physic- / 
ally attractive to visit (thojjgh rfot "plush/' as many officers do not Uke 
any sjuggestion of "mollycoddling"}, 6) obviously available (police have 
to know: the resource exists/^ where it is located, that It takes minimal « 
time to use, what cases it will not serve, when it rs open, what procedures 
accompaVry Its use, that it Is a legal alternative, and that the hierarchy 
within the department approve and encourage use of it}, 7) within the 



"Amos, W. "Th(? Philosophy of Corrections: Revisitedn'' Federal ProbAiion XXXVll!: 
43-46 (March 1974)^ at p. 45. A very sirr^ilar observation comes*from writings on 
schizophrenia; Feinsilver, D, B. and 1. G, Gtinderson, 'Tsycholherapy for Schizophren- 
ics — Is it Indicated? A Review of the Relevant LiteratoreH" Schizophrenia Buffetm 6:11- 
23 (Fall 1972)h at p. 17. 

''Martinson, R.h "What Works?— Questions and Answers about Prison Reform," The 
Public Interest 35:32-5^ (Spring 1974), at p. 46. 
'•^Niramer, op. cit., passim. 1 

^^Los Angeles Sub-Regronal Advisory Bqacc^ vPolice Processing of luvenile Offenders; 
Towcard the Development of juvenile Systehj'j Rates," Octoljer 26, 1970 (mimeol, 12, 
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scope of police powor tf> use. 8} in j known location, and 9) in com- 
munication with referral sources.'' 

Much of the diversion-related literature addresses the question of 
how persons in need of services can be "assured of receiving them. The 
contrasting element — how can people be insulated from improper 
police encroachment on freedom — appears, too. Some authors assert 
that there is no !ack of desire to help in communities but that public 
agencies work in such a way that only cases that are atypical rec^ive^ 
the services they need to avoid further legal entanglements. From (his 
comes the observation and recommendation that formal diversion 
mechanisms be established to systematize what heretofore were essen- 
^tially informal processes and give greater assurance that needed services 
will be received. 

Anothjer conclusion emerges from the finding that police officers 
apparently can learn and use an efttirefy diffei^nt approach to arrest- 
potentla) situations while their measured attitudes remain stable.^^ This . 
at leas^si3ggests that elaborate schemes to assure that police will "believe 
rn" a new diversion program may be waste^. Other models for legiti- 
mizing changes in practice include the ideFrhat the different approach, 
rather than being "right", is innovative, experimental, less expensive, 
and or more accessible. Experimentation with models other than the 
auJLhoritarian approach to program change could prove worthwhile. 

This is not to say that diversion programs can be offensive to' police 
and survive. A look at how great is the range of reported use of diver- 
<\or\v^y police''^ convinces that the acceptability dimension vies for 
^atlentlon. As one author put*! it: "The supposed merits of diversion 
4iave not been well documented tt) the police officer who is taught that 
an offender on'the streets is arl inherent danger.""^ It is doubtful these 
officer*; will be persuaded by a statement like: "... a good deal of di- 



^-Stratton. L G., Ufocis of Cn^ts fntcrvt^nlton Cnuobi^ling on f/rsf or Second Ttmv 601 or 
MisdrrTK^Jnor ftOJ fovi^nilr Offpndor\ Los Angelrs Unrversiiv of Sourbvro Oliforni.!- 
Unudry 1*)74 funpublishf^d di'isortjtionh p. Ifi 

^^Modf'h for Doltnquencv Diversion Alht^ns Cnrrrctions DivKion, ti^titutc of C6vcrn.' 
monr. Univrr<.ny of GrorRu, October 1^71^ p R 

Ff't^nev pofnU oul Ih^it 4) cilaiion syslorn t^n load to ^TCA\f*r offirial ingress I0 peoples' 
livt's in ( ti<*e^\A/hor<> a "reprimand and retease" dispositmn would bo made other- 
wise Wh(>Q ihis hJPpons m Ihe juvomlo arc^i iat teast in CalifofniaJ the police have 
abdicated disc rotioo to ihc probation deportment iwilU srzeabic rost-shiflm^ — and 
oth**r — implications) F^^ney. F, untitled draft of study of uso of diversion proce- 
flurt's in <*oleftod' C^ilifornia counties Davis, California Uhivorsity of California 
C antor on Admrnistr^tion of Criminal lustico. ilndated. p 44. 

^'Bard^M I /Mkor and E Rutter. ro/ir<:> fitmtfv (ri\{\ intrn/vntton and Conflici Man- 
agonifo; ^n /\(tian Resetrrrh An.r/Vsis WashmRlon Law Enforcement Assistance 
AdmmistratrAn. Apn^ ^972. p. ^ 

^■'i R., Bordoa,' f^ I . Rncnt Trends Dt^viant Behavior ^nd Social Control/' The Aon^fs 
0/ th<* Ani^ n on A( .ifirmv oi Pnlttidif ,mf/ Social "fnences ?6 149-161 n967J^ reports a 
9"„ to ftn% diff(»ren>iaf dcross iWommunttirs 

'"Klero. M W. "On the Froot End n^ the juvenilis jushce Svstem/ Los Angeles:^ Uni- 
vofsitv of Southern California (uopubhshed paper prepared for Pacific SodoloRical 
Association meetmg. Houston Apnl8. l971Lp ^ 
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version of juvenile offenders away froi|n the formal agencies should be 
undertaken, at leaCst in the absence of t>etter forma! control procedures 
than have been introduced to date/''' nowever.^ At^s, many students 
of diversion appear to believe that is the strongest- recommendation of 
use of diversion, thai findings to date support- 
Thai diversion is seen by some as unacceptable is patent-'"* This has 
imQ^ications in its own right. ^ 

The need exists not only to achieve acceptability but to retain it. 
More than one author cites pVojects which encountered police disen- 
chantment with referral agencies as time passed-^** In the crted case the 
officers turned to use of their own "mediatrve skills;" in others, though, 
increased cnrriinal justice syslB(jj penetration can be the result of this 
despair- 
Time and again studies were encountered which foundered on the 
assumption that they could "get by" using police and other existing 
records. This seems especially problematic with juvenile data^* but in 
every study instance a long, hard tfeok at existing data sources should 
be taken before the decision is made not to develoj^ daja base tailored 
to dit^ersion assessment needs. The extent of this quarTckry is not bound- 
ed by criminal justice data system^^ perimeters, either. 

There is a great deal of general support for an amorphous concept 
labeled "diversion-" Much is said about how "bad" criminal /ju&tice 
system penetration is and (now 'preferable "^anything else" (ap^^arently) 
is- It, therefore, seems. wise to note, with Stratton,- that to divert just 
yt to say one has kept a person out of "the system'^ may only be a 

^'Los Anf^ele^ &ub-Regior^al Advisory Boardn op crt , p. 4, The presence of "di^ap- 
poinling" findioRS is problemdhc, also. See: Sociaf Agency^ Referrsi, fv^a/uatiort: 
/anuary T97J-/une 1973 -Seaitle: Seattle Pohce Depariment. 1973, pp. 10-11. 

^""J beheve Ihe only way that yoo control cnme and deter crimiriaf aclivity is to appre- 
hend and prosocuie peojile " Words at(ributed to U. S. Atlorney General W, B. 
Saxbe in "Saxbe Follows a, Hard Line." CMornia Correcfiona/ News 28:12 (June 1974). 

'*^S**e Parnas^ R , "Pohce Discreiion and Diversion of Jnddenis of Intra-Family Violence/' 
* /jw and Coniempor^rY Probf^m'i l^ SiS-SbS (Automn 1S71), p, 553. 

-"^^Monohan, T P., "NalionaJ Data on Police Djspositiofis of juven*fe Offenders^ Pofice 
14 n96*3-70)- p. 45, Lincofn* &. -B., "juvenile Diversjon, Referral A^d Recidivism/' 

lf>s Anfit'les UnrvrrSity of Southern California fonpiibfished paper prepared for 
Society for the Study of SormJ Problems, New Vrirk, August 24, 1973)h p, 7; BulJington, 
6 H J. C Munnsn C. Geis, and I Rarrer, "Concerning Herom Use and Official Records/' 
Ampncnn h^irn^f of PuWic Hea/th 591&87-ie9? (October >969); and Chambfiss, W. J. 

" iind R H Njgd^awa- "On the VJiWiiy of Official Statistics A Comparalive Study 
of Whiten eidckn and lapanese HiRh School Boys/' htimal of /?esearch io Crime and 
Delinqoency 6 71-77 f1969i ^ 

siThdt special problems ox»si wjth police data has been established for years. See Pollak, 
O.. The Cnminahly of Womeo Phifadelphia: University of Pennsylv^rica Press, 1950; 
Selfinn'T, Research Memordridum or; Crime in the Depression New Vork: Social 
Sctence Research Council, 1937, p 69: several articles 'in the June/July 1972 issue of^ 
/usfice Maga/inen incJudingH Mf)rr*sseyH W. R , "Nixon Anti-Crime Plan Undermmes 
Crime Statistics/' iuUice Magazine 1:8ff ffune/^uly 1972); Robison, S. M.h "A CrMical 
View oi the Uniform Crime Reports/' MtchgAn Uw /?ewew' 64:1036 (1966); and Blackn 
D, J., "ProdtJCtron of Cnme Rates*" American 5ocio/ogica/ Review 35:738ff {1970). 
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delaying: techniqu(^ unk*!>s something is learned about th^^foh^ " range 
effects of diversion programs. I^im^ 

No systematic studies of the effects of geographic Ig^^^mT^ diver- 
sion program effectiveness have surfaced. Perhaps this J^^^efinement 
that wHl come in time, beo^ring in mind that diversiori'i^p^es are just^ 
beginning to come into their own. There is gQod reasofV^tfc^li^ve that 
'S^f' the city in which one locates a pu^gram can have nrvuc^l} do wMh the 
arrest rates to whicfh that prograrn's participants will be^trb^ected.^ Sub- 
urban arrest rates are far lower than are grban, and minority groups 
apparently are differentially susceptible to arrest from city to city."-* 

There is little'care to classify alleged jDffendeasat^ the studies^of di- 
version. Occassionally a program report wiJI re^T^^ statistic after sta- 
tistic about age. race, income fevel, and so on. Almost never does the_ 
study docun^nt that these items are relevant to description of the target 
population, jDarticufarly where ''success" criteria are concerned^ Much 
evidence jwe^ls to counter persuasive beliefs about the relevance of 
backgrour^d v3ctors to program outcome variables. For example. Bres- 
low reports, that income, once the "inadequate" level is passed, is 
almost unrelated to public, health levels, "which is not exactly what a 
lot of people in this country believe." This accompanies the belief 
that "good programs work" — for everybody — without acknowledging 
that, even in the most sacred area of "help,'' some medical tare is good 
for health, some bad,'^nd much irrelevant,"^ The truth of the matter 
probably is rather complex; Buckhuisen e( j/""' report that some types 
of delinquency are age-bnked (theft, aggression against property, less 
serious traffic offenses) whereas others are not (use of narcotics and, ti 
/■^ome extent, sex offenses and.drupken driving). 

It mav be that the demands placed orr diversion programs are too 
great. This can lead to disillusionment wlftf"'e^deavor^, that have suffi- 
cjent merit to be suppofUed. Police functionaires are not accustomed to 
r looking at program effechveness beyond a limited set of criteria (e.g.. 
■ cle«^gce rates) /vlurphy's"" observatton that the American people 
simplyexpect more reduction and control of crime than, their police 
ran. produce is a hint. It is possible that diversion efforts will take police 
into ih frustrating "trealpnent" arena that has led t^t such disconsolate 
deductions as those of Martinson.'' 




-■*See Robmson, C. D., ' Trd^^elmg ihe Buck Down — A Look at the* Pohticat Role of ihe 
Police in Society/'^jTh?meo^<>)cpdnsion of lecture given before a class of. doctoral stu- 

\v(Jerits, Department ot^X^nminology, University of Monireal, uncfafed, P- 2 and Bell, 
P B. M Matthews^ ^nd-W. S. Fulton. A Future fot Correcf/ona/ RehMlil^Von^ Olytn- 
pia Wdshrnt5ton: Coordinating Cour>cil for OccGpational Educaiion, Division of Vo- 
citionaf Rehabihtation, November 1969, p. 86. 

-^ 'A Conversation with Dr Lester Breslow," He^ithnews 1:3 flanuary 1974). 

-"'Buckhuisen, W R,. W /ongman, and W. Oring, 'Unrecorded Delinquency Among 
Students fOngeregistreerde CnmmaliJeit (2^rder Stuc/enteni," Ned I Cnmma/ n:69'89r 
(luf^e 11. l%9i 

'.Murphy Calls for New Study of Patrol Functions/' the hot fine V\:^^ (May-June 1974). 
-"Marttnson, op cit , pp. 22-54 ^nd Lipton, D. S„ (i. Martinsonr anci J Wilks, Effective- 
ne^? of Correctional Tre^tm^nt A Survey of Tre.^tn^ent Ev^luctttons. New Ydrk^ Slate 
Office of Crime Conirof Planning. 1.970. 
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This^same vern calls to Ih^e fore an^'equally disquieting- possibility. 
There 'is a cry for ''professionalism'^^ in police ranks. Lest this watchword 
become ari-o&ituary heading, there needs tp be much thought given 
to how much credence diversion administrative structures give \l There 
is a great/oeal of evidence that profes^onal training is not only n<bt a 
^-^^^ure-alf': it may be a detriment to effec'tive pursuit of stated program 

Is"'' and to recognition of attainment of these/*" 

A .special/ p'roblerh arises in th€_ij^tance where Innovations are 
tested and found useful — but. hot impjement^ed or continued- This 
dil^rrirria ro^^ be ;even more perv^sjve her? m that porice may need 
specia) incentives created by management because the public is not de- 
pendable as a knowledgeab[^-«T^d rewarding consumer of services-^^ It 
would seem, at the very least, tha^ police organizations take a chance 
when they initiate programs. That does not mean that there should 
be stagnation from fear of change; it does mean that not everything 
■about "the chief's new baby" will be positive. Steps may need to be 
taken to accommodate the new approach among existing arrangements, 
if it vvprks- and to envelop^e it in supportive surroundings if it is to have 
a. fair test. 1t al^o means that the administrative style which enfolds 
^every different idea that appears can be -as oppressive as a ''no" answer 
""to every 5uggestio{^V^his observation is not popular today^ though. 
There seems to be mL(ch reticence, and even embarrassment, about the 
fact that diversion exists. Yet. as people came to realize that police 
are more and more in the "service business,"^- its extension will be 
a natural consequence. Contiauing to* omit recognition of police tas^s 
' as other tha^ leading lo ''something better"^'' cannot but be dysfunc- 
tional. Cuilt\ind^ discomfort about use of^ diversion is not seen as 
serviceable, eirher.' ■ 

Jhe expansion of police diversion has implications for the security 
feelrngs'^^ people deri^ from the "police presence." ;'ADAPT?" inter- 
^ views elicited law enforcement comments about "those guys [arrestees] 
being back on the streets before we are"; it is unrealistic to think that 
the citizenry will not react with apprehensipn to such a phenomenon, 
^Project Staff encountered neither a solution to this dilemma nor any 
concerted efforts, to implement and test techniques to deal with i^, "To 
om1t consideration of this facet of diversion' can spell doom to otherwise 

— t ^ O 

' -'^Bard- M., "Alternatives to Tradttgjtfial Law Enforcement," Police 15:20-23 (November- 
December 1^70). at p. 22. y 
-""Social Re!ip0nsib(lil^ Study/' be/^^ro^ tod^y 4 A [11-12-73)., 

s**Ryan, V. L. and M.-»iN. Cizynski. Behavior Therapy in Retrospect: Patients' Feelings 
about their B^avror Therapies/" Menia} Hea/f/r Digest 3:53-57 (November 1971), p. 54. 
^'^^Bard. Zacker, and Rutters, op c/t., 171 , ^ 
^-Some estimate that 30% to 90% of police man-hours are expended on ''a Vast, array 
of helpmg functions/' Bard. M,, "Immediacy and Authority in Crisis, Management/' 
^unpublished paper presented at NIMH Crisis Intervention Seminar, Washington, O.C- 
/une 22-24- 1973), p. 6,"^ 
. aa/b/d, pp. 6-8. . : 

^^ibid., p. 8. 
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laudatory undrrtakinBs. That people can feel sa^r even v^hen crime is 
rising^*'"*' suggests thesj[Nef forts ha've a chance \o mcceed.^ 

A related quandary is the "service delivery J&g'''p^ 
is evidence that diversion^ withou^t timely fSllov^-up accompanies in- 
creased new offending/^^ jAppar^ntly that is^e has not been addtessed 
systesrrafically, antf it needMo be. //, 

Xhe increased use fofncially) of diversion prograrps has implications 
for the orgj^nizational unity df a polrce department as well/ Diversion 
units, like other special mechanisms, can lead to friction among police 
peers.^'^ No-^ervasive use of safeguards .against this possibrlrfy and no 
'evidehte that possible solutions are ^^ing re'^earched have feefen en- 
countered. ' 

The question of just, how to find out what the effects of diversicin are 
remains open. MeVital health 'research tefls that patients are Better 
judges of psychotherapeutic progress than their therapists/^^' The eWort 
to predict police performance levels ha's a number of strides yet\o 
take/" the most informed statement to be made about what the ek 
me^nts in police disposition are looks something like (in our opinion): 
^'Weighing all the factors to. come up with the most constructive dis- 
position is a difficult and subtle matter of judgement.'^'^^ And. it is 
possible that some programs fh|it do work are overlooked because 
curr^^nt research rs Incapable of saying so.^^ These observations, bearing 
in iTiind how* fickle 'is attention to police concerns*^* and how diverse 
are law enforcement clients/* not to mention the complexity of society's 
problems/"* give ^int^ as to, how soon closure may be expected on the 
subject. 

New Model for fnter^/jro^c^^isiona/ Cooperation^ A C/oiversity Demofist rat ion PfO/ect ^, 
ffi Manpower jntJ Qcve/ofUTvenf. Chtcago; Pollce-Social Service ProjeCtn 1?73. / 
^^Feeneyn op cit., p. S7. h 

^^Bard. M., /family Jnlervention Police Teamb as d^Community Mental Health Resource/' 
humil ofSytminjii iaw, Cntninohgy, and Police Science 60:247^250 tf969), at p. 249. 
^**Horenst^fin. D., B. K. Houston, and D. S. Hotmes. ''Ctients'. Theapifts'. arid judges' 

Evj^udtions of Psycoiherapy/' MenUl Health Digest 5:44-^^ ffune 1973). 
■^**See, for example, Cohen, 8. and ). M. Chaikenn Po//ce Bnckground Characteristics and 

Performt\n<:e\y Sitrnmary. New York: The New York City Rand institute. May 1972. 
*'Gofd. M.. Delinquent Se/iav/or tn an Amencan 'O/y. Belmont. California: Brooks/CoJe 
, Pvjbli^rhin^ Company, 3970h ^. 104. 
"•-.Martinson, op cii , p. 49. 

When ^ pohce a^^ency siKfdenly s^laMs detaining all juveni[e$ in a given class — like 
i^ill thfxe who de*ny the ofren^>e aMegations — the system impacts are evident (Feeney. 
op cits p 66h Such gross gauges will not meet the need here, however 
***Thej terms ^'crinte." '^police.'' and "hw enforcement" do not appear in the subject 
index of rhe»1960 Presidenttal campaign speeches of john Kennedy or Richard Nixon. 
^ Saunders. C. B.. Upgrading the American Poiice: Educaiion and Training tor Better 

iav^ fnforcemeot Washirigton; Brookings institution. 1970f p. 2. 
**See "Headjmes^in the news; Ford fine $7 milJion/' Davis, California; The Da/7y Demo- ' 

era t. .febrvl a ry 13. 1973h p. 1 ^for meniion of an unusuafly prestigious offender. ^ 
'^'^Mullrns. D., ''Government fo* Blame? " DaviSn California: The California Aggie S2\4, 
November 29. 1973 notes that we have just about $S5 billion in the most extensive 
highway system in history and are now telfing ourselves not to use it. ^ 



, ^ince there is some danger that^a rush to ''.get to the bottom this" 
(diversion effectiveness question) will forestall comprehensive analysis, 
it ^eems p;udent to heed some of Goldstein's remarks. He points 
that police decisions about invoking the criminal justice process may 
further some^objectives of the criminal justice system, hindet others, and, 
at times, run counter to alL Meaningful appraisal of diversion options 
needs to irtctude, evaluation of their impact throughout the ju;stice pro- 
cess, both on sarbctionmg objectives and on the decisions of others 
tKrough the balance of the segments of tlie criminal justice system.^^ 

There seems to be little argument that the poll(:e account for most 
existing diversion away from the criminal justice system. As the offender 
penetrates that system he meets'more and more officials^ with fev<rer 
arid fewer options.^' The finding that far more crimes are committed 
than end in arrest^" only partially accounts for the fact tha} lavy enforce- 
ment personnel are seldom afforded the opportunity to seek long-term 
solutions to clients' problems.^* Also, police receive very little feedback 
(and that tends to be distorted) on the ameliorative tacks they take. 
For diversion programs to omit keeping the officers using tbegi informed 
of their progress will be costly. 

No reason is evident to think the police will discontinue their role 
as targets for critics;**'^ this Suggests the unfortunate possibility that as 
people increasingly come to support diversion^^ they may neglect the 
special knowledge police have actfuired over the years.^^ This rfiay con- 
tribute, as well, to a damping of cries from other social sen^ice System 
functionaries about the dangers of. use. of non-criminal justice alterna- 
tives, A random example of such a plea is Bryant's: 

I do not say that diversion is lindesirable. I do say there are. 
inherent dangers if we ask physician^ to do things for which they are 
'untrained, and for whtch their system has few built-ln^^feguards 
against potential abuses. It Is no secret that the protection of Indi- 
— — — ^ 
■•''Goldsiein, "Polrce Discretion Not to Invoke'the Criminal Process: Low-Visibiiity' 
Decisjons rn the Administration of'Justice," In Cofe, G. F., Criminal /us(;ce.-- Law And 
Politics. Belmpnt, California^ Duxbury Press, 1973, p. 60. 
*^Cressey, D. R. and R. A. McDermottn Diversion from the Juvenile }asiice 5v5le^t. Ann 
Arbor: National AiSessment of Juvenile Corrections, University of Michigan, |une 1973, 
pp. viii and 4. ' , ^ 

^^'Porferfieldr A. I n Yoijfh ir^ Troobh. Fo^t Worth: Leo Potishman Foundation, 1946 and 
Wallefstem, J. S. and C. |. Wyfe, ''Our Law-abiding Lawbreakers," Probation (Aprif 1947), 
for example. 

-t^EfHott, |. F., The Po//ce Springfield. IJfinois! Charles C. Thomas, 1973, p. 44. 

^'''^A typical salvo as fired by Chevfgny falely m regaid to police competence. See: 
Chevigny, P., "Memo to Patrick Gray Here's a Book That Could Have Helped/' /um 
Doc(of 4:24 (March 1974). Casper noies that police are ^'believed to be quite wiUrng 
to lie'' to secure convicti^s. Casper J D,h Americaa Crfmma/ /ust/ce. Englewood 
> CUih: Prentice-Hall, fric, T972, p. 3S. 
^'KlapmutSn N., "CommunitA Alternatives 1q Prison/' Cr;mQ and D^finquerycy Literature 

5:30SOV dune 1973), p, 33K^ 
S^Cooley; W. J., "From Chicago/WTitfMistakesH" furis Doctor 4:22^23 (March 1974), at 
p 22, gives a partrcufarly ir>tereslWig example of a portion of this repertoire havir>g 
^o do wixU use of lear gas In a ghetto|aLr>ight. 
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fdual rights fjnci freccloni^, cdrefully delineated in the administration 
of criminal jusiico, are tsicl not^ so c learSy provided in the provision 
o^ealth care/''"^ 

>^is detailed scrutiny may fie the progeriitor of other far more 
pervasive considerations. One siudent"'^ of juvenile diversion suggests 
that ?Dme actions of parents and children now defined as unfitness or 
.delinquency are inevitable problems of life. Sh^ollows Lemert"'* in his 
call. to define these as family, educational or welfVe problems to facili- 
tatej^ommunify absorption or specialized intervention. This carries with 
it ^th positive and negative implications for the evaluation of diversion 
a"^ a mechanism, especially where there Is the danger that its merits may 
be clouded, bv feelings. that have no necessary relationship to it. 

Core Studies 

The 22 police diversion evaluation studies'''' which form the core of 
the ''ADAPTS" literature a^pjsment were systematically dissected, as 
described in Chapter C. AtWhtion now turns to the policy implications 
in those, looking at the policy decisionwddressed which were supported 
by findings. ' f ' 

There is much^^^eration of the notion ^hat the police task is com- 
plex and far more expansive than is consoriant with reasonably expectable 
police skiife. In specific inslanoe^^n the . resources of suth persons as 
social workeps"' are described as valuateW adjuncts to the usual police 
repertoire. There appears to be !i^te ao^bt that cooperative endeavors 
between police and other comrniK)TO servants are now, and can bej^ 
more, valuable to the Society. An^fivious effect of this — one which 
can be overlooked easily — is tH^^Tiis skills pooling will reduce the 
isolation of police/"'** " ■' 

The worth of trying arrest-al^^rnates Is repeated throughout these 
studies. This is tempered fey me weed for planning 'and' timely com- 
munication of plans/''* These . mentions frequently are fostered by. 
their referents' omission. Several projects detail how planning ahead 
would have forestalled multiple hurls and losses; this represents the 
first of three approaches to^the planning subject. 

'^^Bryanl, T. E , "Stdtemont of Tho/rtai I Bryant, M President, The Drug Abuse Coun- 
cil, Jnc. M the fneettng <5f .Directors of Crfmin^l justiice Research Centers/' Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univers»ly -law School, May 5-6. 1974, p. 11 

^**Duxbury, E., Ev^tu^lion of Youth Serwce Bure^u^ Sacramento Department of rhc 
Youth Authonty. November 197:i, p IS 

*'^'*Lennort, E. M , /ni,(ej(J of Court Oivefs;On rn fuvenite fuuiCG Chevy Chsse:" Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. Center for Studies of Cr^oie and Delmquencyn 1971. 

^*''Tfie reader^ilf not want to tteat this small number too lightly. These 22 studies m- 
volvp more than 40 P^ltfe^^TSfT}^"'^- 

''^"Police- social Service f^^SS?^^©^^^ Model for /f>(erprofessrona/ Cooper^t/oo A Uni- 
versity Demon ^^^<J^ron Training ancJ Devefopmertt. Ndte that Ihe 
full Citations to these cor^^^j^pK appear in the Appendix, 

i'^'Rubmsiein, ] , Oh Po/iceNew York^ Farrar, Straus, and Giroux, 1973 /efers to this 
phenomenon- repeatedly. ^ 

^**Sacramento Police Department, "P<lli^e Based Diversion of Selected Adult Drug Offend- 
ers PrO|ect ' y ^ ^ 
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The second, less direct, approach is a catalt>g of program modifica- 
tions which forethought would have averted. Other projects looked 
back after it was too late to list losses incurred because foresight was 
inadequate and recognition of errors as they occurred was absent, as 
was. of course, rectification of the errors. 

This need for planning ahead seems especially critical tn the assess- 
ment/evaiuatron area. Many projects were omitted from this review 
because they wentio completion without any idea of their performance 
efficiency. Others come to mid-stream before they became cognizant 
of the need to evaluate and started too late to introspect/ 

The range of completeness and sophistication Is great in th€ 
studies. The least detailed are post hoc^ and*only a few look at 
questions with any care. From some, polic/ implications are eal 
extract, however. For example, even from a brief memo*^ one can 
a §roup of persons have been identified who no longer can be con- 
sidered likely to respond favorably to diversion (tn this case, delinquents 
arrested qmore than four times). Also, though the rate*^ probably will 
vary. It can be seen that sizable proportions of contacts can be "handled 
within the department/' forestalling further criminal justice system 
penetration; this seems safe to deduct without an impressive research 
design. 

Though it appears that diversion can be used as a device to cut 
system penetration, the long range effects of this are not sufficiently 
addressed in these studies. Clearly diversion programs can be imple- 
mented; however, they likely will vary from police department to police^ 
department and among divisions in a single department. These pro- 
grams can effect both probation workload and performance'*^ arid this 
statement applies to every other criminal justice segment 

That other agencies besides police can work together and with the 
police to keep people out of the criminal justice system is beyond 
question. There are disturbing corollaries, though. In the few instances 
where careful evaluations of the effects of police diversion on penetra- 
tion were found,*^ there is clear evidence that u^e of the diversion , . 
resource^accounts for only part of the reduced system^penetration. Also, 
the reduction levt^ls fluctuate across types of offenders; some persons 
may be more liable to arrest while others becorfie less so when the 
diversion, alternative is initiated. Tl;ier& is no clear pattern .ofNncreased 
or decreased rates of diversion where Youth Service Systems, for ex- 
ample, exist in different cities. There are suggestions that females and . 
less serious offenders are more eaiilly diverted; the findings fire not con- 
sistent even on this. To this classification problem must be^ added the 



"^Davis Police Department. Report of the Oav/s Poiice Department Youth ServJce Divi- 
sion follow -Up * ^ ^ 
*Mifty percent, in this case; ibid 

^^Richmond PoJice'Department, Pre/imfnary Am\y%h of DivPr^ion £va/uat/Orv and Be- 
havioral Research and Evaluation Corporation. Naiionaf fva/i/a(/on of Youth Service 
Systems .'. . . 
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observatron that someiimes divectees and sometimes those processed 
by Criminal justice perform better on follow-up.** 

One study'''^ evidently is unique in its address of the remaining 
issue. Harking back to the "plan aheaxJ " observations above, there are 
occasions when problems arise that probably were invited by project 
design, instability in financial areas is a special class.Qf these. It seems 
worth specific mention that unresolved ftfnding questions spell trouble 
for diversion ^tempts. 

This encourages a summation pf what appear to be the general needs 
in planning if a program is to succeVd. Repeatedly projects are praised 
largely because they adapted to their surroundings, both ^ these 
environs were 1) originally perceived and as they 2) changed during 
the course of the program. This indicates that planning is not so much 
a process involving good predictive skills as it is a matter of: 1) having 
a specific scheme whrch looks workable at the outset, 2) having a system 
for gaining continuing feedback on relevant community conditions, 
including program impacts, and 3) utilizing a mechanism for changing 
the original approach as new data ^ow that to be advisable. , 

There are rather strong indications that, at least juvenile, diversion 
can be used more than is the case presently The large gap between 
police referrals and juvenile probation department filings appears a 
clear index to this. 

Particularly in the problem drinking area there are suggestions that ser- 
vices need to be provided to the "pre-diversion'^ client, that person 
who is not yet subject to arrest but rs believed headed in that direction."' 
Thi3 contrasts with recognition that new clients may mean strain on 
already inadequate resources to the neglect of more deteriorated clients. 
^ At least one study in this grjoup sets out as a policy implication the 
need to detain only where necessary, to avoid stigmatization;"*' several 
other writings imply this, both within the core study group and without.**^^ 
This theme underlies diversion studies. ^ . 

Another consistent assumption is that of cost reduction. There is 
rnsuffjciertt address of the cost and cost-effectiveness irnplications of 
diverSiOR usage for support of a dafinitive policy deduction in this area. 
Suffice it to say thaf increased use of diversion may not mean cost 
reductions, even when they appear to- have occurred.'" 

As stated before, the_ core studies do not cojicentrate heavily on 
policy implications. It rs in?itructtve to note the policy decisions they 
^address but do not supply findings to supports however. Many of them 

3^^^ 

^"•B^lij^a^ens Pohcc Department, Yodlh 5orv/Cc Cenfer IvuloMhn and rb/cf., respeciivefy 
America nt Justice Instilute. P^^O^UnQvenX Oiv^nior\ Protect — Santa CUra Cooniy. 

'^'MuTler,^p c/f 

^^K\^in. "Labeimp jnd Recidtvism A Study of Police Dispositions of Juvenife Offenders/' ^ 
^^'Mn example of the latter is Coldr op cti., p, 108 

''^See St toujs Deioxifiation And OtA^no^iic Ev^tu^tioo Center for^ indication that such 
a reported cost redCMijCj^ was really only "on p^per/' 
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want to show that iht^rt' arc neVds for: 1) more emphasis on prevention. 
2) better school records on behavior 3) development of diversion selec- 
tfon criteria, 4) purchase-of-servtce schemjes for moving police savings 
to corBrnCjnity alternate resources.'' 51 documentation that youths 
counseled by a police youth services division will have lower recidivism 
rates than comparable* processed as usual/- 6) substantiating the belief 
that juvenile bureau social work services, community education, ar^fi 
consultation on. drug problems^ and police assistance to community 
groups -and their client drug-troubled youth are useful to those youth," 
7] determination of whether police surgeons are proper referrers of the 
mentally disturbed to jail settings/'* 8) persons other than police to do 
diversion screening, 9) other alternates than simply to a drug, free 
environment for addicts," 10) use of "affective-experiential training" of 
police which will generalize to improved total job performance/'' 11} 
use of mental health professionals instead of police in family dispute 
interventions/' and 12) a great deal of empirical work before any policy 
decisions are made/^ 

Our sense of these studies suggests other policy considerations/ 
though the core programs do not document these observations. 

1. It may be wise for police not to run diversion- projects, in 
part because such projects may function better when police and non- 
police referrals are accepted side-by-side. Another possibility here is 
for several police departments to share the. same diversion program. 

2. Personal follow-up by police officers on results of their 
diversion referrals would benefit both clients and law enforcement. 

3. It is wise to assure that diversion does not lead to more, 
persons being/ seen as ''in need" of official intervention in their lives. 

4, Most of tt;e diversion evaluations found center on youth. The 
need to know of diversion effects on adults is great. 

5. The same thing is true of a focus on less serious crimes. The 
studies at hand almost do not address the results of diverting persons 
involved in serious crimes. 

Summary of Policy Findings 

This abstract of policy implications ties ,together ' the preceding 
pages of Xihapter E. The listing is for quick reference purposes. It will 
not stand alone and it does not Imply importance on the basis of order 
of mt?ntion. 



'^Cook, Dehnqoency FtevenUon Through Diversion to Community Resources. 
'-SdCfjmenfo Police Department Youth Services Division Profit Evafuation^ 
''^BaJe^, "Secoad-Year Evaluation of 'Project Culver'/' ^ *■ 

'^Scbiiofor et j/ . CUn'tcaf Chjnpf ^ in iaii Referred Menl^f Paiienls. 

'^Jcy, Polico Foundahon Moinorandum ' Police-Based Diversion; Sutus of Program 

Activity.'' * y 

'**Z4cker and Bard, "Effects of C;pnfltct Mana^^^ment Trair>ing on Police Performa,iice/' 
T'farnas, foe. c(r 

'^Kletn, '*On the Front End of the fuvemie Justice System/' 
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1. There appear to bt' varj^ous ptoblems in securing clientele for 
diversion prdgrams. 

a. Some studies say this is a product of a too-lenient ap- 
proach to crime generally. 

b. Some say it reflects police unwillingness to make referrals 
or otherwise use diversion. 

Techn/Ques are needed io ^s^ure appropriate uie of diversion 
alternatives. 

-These mighfencompass use of leverage from discretionary (non- 
agency) funding, implementation of outside review procedures 
to assure intended use of budgeted sums, and concerted efforts 
to show police and^the community "what's in it for them." y 

2. There are very few studies of police diversion that can be ac- 
cepted at face value. 

Technique^ that enable ready companions of various approaches 
to diverston would be quite hefpfuf. 

Possibilities here encompass definition of core evaluation ele- 
merKs that each diversion evaluation woufd include; establish- 
ment of a scheme assuring periodic, consistent de.lerminations 
and summaries of the current "state of the art" in diversion; 
and a mechanism for detecting and resolving -differences in 
evaluation findings from Identical study data. 

3. The issue of whether or not diversion evaluations are optimally 
performed in^house is not readily resolvable. 

Perhaps diversion alternatives evaluations shou/cf >be performed 
by teams of practitioners and researchers. 

The tacks-that could be used here include: In-house evaluation 
and out-of-house audit; the reverse; evaluation by teams,-of law 
enforcement and research personnel working together: and 3n - 
evaluation review procedure which would foster attachment of 
alternate (including dissenting) observations to study reports. 

4. There Is insufficient information In our study to determine how 
* diversion usage needs to be structured. Some of tne literature 

suggests that structure H r\ot a salient variable or^ if it JS; that it 
is not the central determinant of success or failOre of a given 
program. ' ^ , 

0/Ver5/on programs need to fook at how they function organi- 
zationally as well a^ at how they Impact clients^ 

This will require attention to Kow'diverters and chvef:ai.on evalua- 
tors function; as well as to how divertees react. 

S": Multiple references in the works studied indicate that one of the 
reasons one cannot speak to optimal structural considerations is 
that rtt^any of the diversion approaches were describe4one way 

■ ^0 . ■ :' 



and happened tinothcr. Adoption of the previous recommenda- 
tion wiij assuage th^ concern rn large measure^ To this needs to 

be appended a slightly different ^peelal emphasis. 

■f 

■ r>;vers/on programs recju;re Tnt^chan/sms /or assuring that they 
are pro^reiismg as p/anned. ^t*^ 

The most direct way of addressmg this dilemma seems to be by^ 
design of an "audit trail" before each study begins, so that' 
"soundings" can be taken periodically to assure the program 
IS functioning as designed. This is a separate concern from that 
which has to do with whether desired results are emerging. 

6. A lar^e degree of uncertainty about what a program really con- 
consists of and of i^n consistency in its features over time^has 5ur- 
f^ced. Thrs renders a long-term evaluation almost impossible; it 
may be that therp is no other way to- assure the survival of a 
diversion program in a changing community, however. 

Pvrh^ps divvrston programs can be subjected to eva/uat/on onfy 
on short-t^rm, htgh intensity bases rslher than on longitudinaL 
ron^/nuous ba^^es. ^ 

This suggests that evaluations of diversion projects may be rieces- 
sary in bursts rather than over long time" spans. A way to do this 
would be to bring in a team to describe a diversion^program In 
a two week period, taking the referrafs during that study portign 
as a sample for follow-up. This would be repeated quarterly, 
semi-annually or as necessary over the life of the project.. It will 
require considerable duplication in reports; ^there may be no 
better way to detect subtle changes in opieration. 

'7. There appears to be ^ minimum set of attributes that must exist 

befere a division approach will ''work". ^ ' V 

We suggest that^ diversion programs witt faUer ufjdesy^ey are 

f)hy^icaily access/6/e by the police, are easy t<vtr^e, reqt>/re little 

Unie to initiate referrals, are open when needed, are patentjy and 

o6v/ous/y available, are ''tegat/' ate knowtv^tQ po//ce, and fom- 

municate With pertinent police and other agendes-^ 

^ ' ■ ^ 

8. Two dangers exist.simultaneously — citizens are both in danger 
■^^ pf bein^ denied diversion services they wouM profit from and 
of becoming clients of. the police and their suceessrve inter- 
ventionists when no services are in order. ' 

Devefopmenf o^ strategies for determining differential effecttver 
of programs as t^^ey focus on different classes cff dteri^ 
precursor of rational application of diversion ^rograrn^ 
The type of dynamic balance contemplated heceXapTftrently has 
not been achieved in other fritervention ar^as. /That does not 
deter pinpointing the centrality of this vacuunj„^an impediment 
to effective use of ar^eSt-alternate resources. 
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9. No (irrost'jlK^rryjivc^s prn^^rams have demon^btrated fheir applr- 
Cdbdity to and^t cf ptafnre-ixi all polrce sellinf^s. This calls forth 
the possrbilitv\tlj4T unusual encouragements for their use are 
needed. 

Diversion programs do not /lave to be "so/cT op any s/ng/c c r/- 
fenon. especially not on (he noOon ihaLtney the "only way'' 
[() nioot. prob/ems. . Vanvd approachj^ ouid be fak^^n.to impfe- 
monttng ihen* programs, tnitudiog 'fyilifytngi' fhvm on ba^es 
sometimes accused of being \rivipn. " ,. 

If police strategies cont(pue/fo b^evaluated an such unrealistic 
expectations as that they wfll <^^Qp crime, probably no ''effective'' 
programs will be developed/^xperimenlatron with models. is 
' heeded in an atmosphere where the plaudits appropriate to each 
Wfll be identified^. 

■■ , ^ *^ 

70. Diver<^\on proyetts require both imtial ihrusis jnc/ periodn re- 
ass(*,ssments ;o assure thar usAge by police. 

11, Orie problem with assessing (he gtility of dfveTsion aris'^s^'from 
inadequate records. Almost in no case have divjeirsion studies that 
designed data-gathermg components tailored to the questions the 
programs needed to answer been found. 

Attempts to use existing police data systems fo asse5s diversion 
programs will almost surely abort. There appears lo be little 
likelthood of dertving definfiive diversion eva/yaf/on.s without im- 
piementatiorl of appropriMe dal^^gathering approacties as inte^gr^t 
parts of the^^e programs. 

The cry about "more paper work" wiH sound once more here. 
With'^ut records, the task of documentation of effectiveness is 
impossible of attainment. A spirited and imaginative forms ana- 
lysis often *s all ihat would be needed to let a diversion program 
accomplish lessened ovs6rall attention to recording; that element 
IS not .characteristic of the^tudies assessed. 

12 Aiientton -jo system c barac terrst/cs, such av the imphcations of 
using dfwrstonjn a partu ulaf^^ geographic setting, is essentiai. 

1 ^. There appears ;o be n5'emp/fjf*a/ rt^son to believe iha^ncreased 
""professionslism" on ttie pari qI police ^iH makc^ diversion more 
offeitive. 

14. Changes in approach have Jj;ie capacttWto impact thp-whole 
police department. This mjmdaies a thop^p^ful inclusion of di- 
version programs in a coR^prehensrve law erMorcement scheme. 

Diversion^ prqgramsi^ whicf( are demonstrated but not continued 
ke such a toll that their itrjpiementation on a shori-term basis 
rtof recommended. If thqr^ is oo^ommitmeni to continuing a 

■A ■ 
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program y^fhtch demon\trdtc\ ti^ wor;h. the /oss from this discon- 
tinutty (jn far outv^etgh any shx^rt tcrm gam from the program 

This means that departments whith enter diversion grudgingly 
are "se< up" to suffer morale and other problems when the time 
for long-term decisions arrives 

15. it appears bolh highly Itl^vly and destrable that f^li^e diversion 
w/// he expanded N^*^*c/^ an^mg frnrp ihts require: 

a aicoptance ol the togittmacy of the diversion enterprise, 
b plans to meet citizen apprehens;on over this expansion, 
( mvthods of inlormtng users (eg, officers) of program 

' results, and * . - ' 

d. exploitation of the opportunity diversion programs offer 
to reduce the isolatton of poitce^r * 

16. The planning implications of pelice diversion's presence are gaN 
garrtuan. At' the risk of falling into a current (rap. that of calling 
for "planning" without either speaker or hearer ^knowing wh3t, is 
being said, this afea fosters several policy formulations. 

D;vers/on programs should no( be embarked, upon without a 
ftrm basis in fad and much foreihougTit. Ptarrs should: 
^ a. address avotdance^of aperat/ona/ ;nadver/ence and informa- 

tion losses, ^ . ' ^ 

b. prepare for monitoring progress ^continually to assure that 
both program requirements' and mformation needs are 
bejng met, 

c. assure thai at program completion, or specified "m;/e- 
^tone,s/' cfera will be at hand to facilitate rational analysis 
of progress and desirability/foasibility of program con- 
tinuationt ^nd 

d. include special '.afeguards^ against financing snags. 

Post hoc assessments are plentiful; they are unsafisfactory. Unless 
there are ways to assure program performance at specified 
standards* (including information types and levels) there is little 
hope of derermining the prope\j"ole of police diversion in crimi- 
nal justice. Financing arrangements which are either unsure or 
unsteady invite disaster , . ' 

Effective planning involves a workable initial scheme, continuous 
feedback, and adaptation. 

17. A large proportion of police contacts appropriately are handled 
by divers/on, probably even more than presently are recognized. 

There is no hard and dependable estimate of this figure available, 
in our judgmenr. In most departments probably at least half 
of ir\itial police contacts with juveniles' can end with the conver- 
sation on the srreet, to the advantage of all parties. There is no 
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known feason U> t*\pt»tl Ih^s figure to t>e consistent across juris- 
dictions or Over time, or to hv partK ularly difterrnt for adults. 

ir 

18 For those clients needing more th^n street conversation but less 
than incarceration there are many 0[>tK>nb 

Diversion program^ (an he fmpUmrntvd and wili nol result in 
new oif^ndtng for s//ah/e num6(vs i)f ihvtr cftenis 

19. Jhe\e progrdm'y probably work hv^t when stalled by /aw enlor<:e- 
menX and other iun<: Uanarte^ tn fandem There are f/<sadvaniffge^ 

their being administered by police 

20. Diver'fion studiC must take a long look f ost ^ 

There is much -rn the written and spoke© environment of di- 
version that "proves" this a cost-effective technique. No data to 
bultress this folklore adequately are m evidence. Many seem to 
Ihrnk only the simple-minded ^would question that diversion 
patently is less expensive than typical criminal justice processing. 
We take the risk of being so labeled. Some studies sPiow police 
costs may drop as diversion is expanded; none adequately ad- 
dresses long term c5^t con^ft^rations. 



21. Diversion need\ to be trted and tested on adults and on serious 
olfenders. 
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CHAPTER F 
POLICE DIVERSION AND THE FUTURE 

F^f)li<e diVE^rsion hjs f)£*c(>nne lormally r£*((>gnized and is developing 
m new diret lions Law onforrement ottit ials, as was poinled^ut earlier, 
have used nt)n-arresi alternatives in the past; ix was .moc^Jtommonly 
calJed "slreei corner juslire."' ft was more rovertly exercised and puni- 
tively onentedr "Street corner justice" still exists and probably always 
will: It is a natural adjuncj of police discretion. However, diversion 
today has become more s'tructured and, thus, its development more 
conscious and purposiv£\ Ftve broad areas indicate momentum for the 
future cHienl eligibility, trarning. community awareness, programs, and 
evaluation. 

/An increasing number of people will be diverted by the police. More 
departments across the country are initiating diversion programs, from 
conflict management and crisis intervention to "in-house" counseling 
and E^xternal referrals. Police are expanding their perspective of the 
myriad client situations in which fhey can utilize non-arrest allernalives 
and stiir provicfe "order maintenance/'^ A primary inppetus for this is 
"the 'demand' for criminal .justice services exceeds the Supply. Police, 
iaih, prosecutors, defenders, courts, correctional institutions, and cor- 
rectional personnel are and continue to be overburdened.''^ Diversion 
is one means to reduce the "demand" for these "services," It attempts 
to accomplish this in two primary ways, First/it simptyrecf^ces the 
aggregate number of individuals further processed into criminal 
justice system. Second, it attempts to take positive, constructive action 
to minimize the prbbabiliiy of illegal behavior in the future. 

M N<^w Vfi/k journ^li^r r*>f(>unK ha expf^rience with a policeman in h:s Lower E^st 
•^idf^ M<jnhditJn noight)r)rh<>od shortly dfier\Vortd War I. Ht* wjs riding in a car which 
hd<J Kvn <,rolen by sorm> other hoys whrn Ihey were spotted by the officer. ''Ne^ring 
Grjnd Strvet, ioey, who could jg^g^JaiM*^ hjd much driving (Experience, s].aninried on the 
brakes lo kf^ep irom hitU/fg a.home drawn waROn . . . The stop was so noisy that 
4t rhe top K>n tht* b^Ml t-an^up. He looked in rhe car and ^t me, parlicularly. He knew 
me bectuist* my ij|Kx><<1jCk? lo giw him <,heets and pillow cases at Christmas and 
Ir>wel<, E<js!er tskOtnew rhe orbej yi>ulhs m Ihe c^r also 
'Whose tar^KOhrs^' he asked loey. 
'Mroe 

' Lrl s y?r Jh(^ ownership/ rhe cop said. 'Baloney! Yog stole rhe car. Open the door 
and ^me oulta Ihere.' 

'\ w<JS first out . .^he copr (leorge. took his <;lub and slapped me hard across the 
behind and shouted. 'Get the f- outia here, ya little hastard, before I tell your fatlier/ " 
Beichman, A., "What Do Vou Do with a Fifteen-Vear-Old Mugger?" New York Maga^ 
zine flone 7, 1971} Quoted^ in Rubinstein, Gry Po/ice New York: farrar, Straus, 
and Giroux. 1^)7^ pp Ifl^MOO 

-Wilson, ) Q., lar^e^es of PoU<:v 8<^h3vtor r/ie"* Management of taw and Orc/er in 

Etghi Co/nmtvna/es New York: Atheneum, 1^)70, pp. 17-34.^ „ 
^Parnas, R , Police Discretion and Diversjon of Incidents ot Intra-Family violence/' 

iaw Jnd ConU-mpprary Problems 76.539 fAutumn, 1971), 
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Orgjni/^UionjIly si^nilK*inl in this context is lh(* f^ct Iriat diversion 
programs are g^irnmg the j<(i'[)tance Jnd yjpport of police personnel.^ 
Officers have always exercised discretion. Now a ro-structuring of 
decision-rrlaking rathf'r than im[^osition of a completely new proceduren 

jArbTT^ader ('ange ot offenders will be divertt^d. Past emf^h^sis has been 
dpon youth; aduUs are also beginning to emerge more as eligible sub- 
. /ecfs. For selected categorres of adults, as with juveniles, there does 
j/^ not afjpear to be any theoretical reason why they cannot equally benefit 
/ "frorrt'diversion. There is another injportant reason for the projected 
/ increase. As Professor Raymond Parrnas writes: ''Many categories of 

qffenses not only consume a significant amount of the time of one or 

more criminal a^^encies. but also involve sHuations in which the criminal 
process is not a parlitularly appropriate or cffeciivt* means far dealing 
with the problem. . . Thus, individuals GS>mmitting a broader range 
^ of offenses will become eligible for diversion. This includes persons with 
m<)re serious prror records and those committing more severe offenses, 
such as property crimes in which human life was not threatened. Past 
eligibility tnterra have primarily restricted divertees to those with no or 
minor pripr re<<>rds apprehended for reJativefy marginal infractions, such ' 
as juvenile status crimes/^ 

An increasing number tjf j)t)liceM)fficers will receive specialized train-^ 
- ing m alternatives to arresL ^ 

A large pro[>orlion of the police funt tion is what has been termed 
the "social service role." Police are called, for example.^ to ^'hafidle" 
disputes involving family members. neighborSn landlords and tenants, 

' ^ entreprenuers and customers, etc' Initially, at least, these can be civil 
situations or, at worst, "technicaT' criminal violations. However, without 

' * , adequate interventioQ these encounters can degenerate into serious vio- 
lations of the law. More police will be given training to defuse and. 
the^eby^ divert before such disputes culminate in serious violations. 

*S"f* \or <^XhimpU>. ReiUv. S and M Alwdterr Bcfi^<irdcn\ Vf^ath ^^mlcs C(^nt(*r^ fint 
/ t%i jI Prriiid fv^lutihi^n S<if Mrn^nfrr Ctlhlornia C\)Unf ff ()n Cnmirul lustiCf^, 19?^. 
pp \2-\A A Mfxio! lor tnlcrp((ilrs%innAl dyoper^Uton A UntvOrsilV {yon'ion^tf*^- 

Project, 197V pp 74-91. jnd Sodttfo Polrco DoparlmonlH /Toc/j/ Agvncv Rf'f^rr^^i EVi^lu- 
* i^tfcn Repent tfi^nu^^fV t972-funf* 197^1 SOdlllo S<\inlo PfjliCC Doparlmcnt. 197,^, pp. 

Jt, it 

A nurFih(*r<jI ^Ui^iio^ U^vo (vhovvn ihjt whfrjt^as poliC(* worr h(^^jiant lo atcopi diversion 
pfogrdm^ m \hr bt^ginniriH^ \hr pr<jKrams j^airn^d .KcePtanc Wilh ust* 
'"'Parna^. 0/3 (ft.p S39 Emphasis adflc>d 

'^rru.incv. bevpnd ihr control of parenls andVir school, in danger oi loading a lewd 
jn(t ^mm<)r(if file, vagrant or (nvofved m running *ivvdy from hornc. 

'Si»(* i/)r example (?ercaJj T F . ' Calls»for Poli£0 Assistance: Consumer Demands iot 
Co\emm**ntal Service/'' Amcrtcjn Bch^ivt^iral* Sctrnti\t 13:681-691, 1970r President's 
Commission on Law EnfofC<?mynt and Adminislrarir)n of /usrice. The Cfia//engc of 
Ciinw in a free 5o<:iety. Washington. D.C. : United Stales Government Pnnting Officen 
196^ pp. 97:100; dod Wilson, op t tl . po. 17-19 
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A gr^at ma)<jrily oi ihe sjlujlions jn wHich policemen intervene 
are notn or are not interprelecf by the [)ofice to be. criminal silu^tions 
in Ihe sense that Ihey ^11 for arrest with its-possible conseq^iences 
of prosecution, triaL aVid^unishment. . . . 

All f)f these situatio/s could involve the vrolation of sorrl^ ordi- 
nance or statule. All them rould lead to a serious breach of public 
^order, or for that jmatter to a seriftus crime. Much of police work 
IS seeing to it thg^do not lead to this extreme,^ 

The increased scope of diversion protected above will necessitate 
new and more complex" programs. This, in turn, will- require more 
sophi^ficat^d training for 5creentng, diagnosis, and treatment. The larg^. 
programs' mandat^ more complex eligibility criteria to determine who 
IS most likely to benefit from the programs. The increased diversity of 
treatment programs has already shown tbe need for more precise diag- 
nosis of clients and "matching" them h to the fippropriate program(s). 
Impetus in this area will continues Fin^^illyn police officers wijl be given 
more education on the programs they operate. Training wit) increasing- 
ly utilize external spe< jahstsViich as physictanSn academicians, and clinical 
psychologists. ' ^ ■ . 

* An enlarging number f>t. public and private community agencies are 
becoming aware that they can actively participate m the prevention and 
diversion of persons transgressirig the law. In other words, an awareness 
of system interdependence is developing;"* the action of one agency, or 
lack thereof, caQ effect other elements of the community.. The police and 
correctional agencies are nonkinger ^een as isolated termini for deviant 
beli^vior. 

On the national leveL [there is] an increasing'aw»areness of the bene- 
fits U/bQ deri\:?edJYclft\diversi<)n of youfh front the judicial system 
^ as well as an Tncreasing insistence from various agencies and pro- 
grams to receive referrals from the police. As Richard W. Kobetz 
pointed out in a recent article in la<^ltco Magazinv. "the police agency 
IS no longer, a dopj:vfay rntfj^he /uvenile system. IT is the first phase 
of the fuvenlle justice system. Police must place more emphasis on 
delinquency preventionn and the develo^rment of resources as alter- 
natives lc> formal ctjurt referraL^ The juvenile officer must function 
as a partner, ^sharing equally with the more clearly definable com- 
ponents of the )Wenile justice system as well as being an- integral- 
part of his police agency/'^" 

OveValL thiv shared perception of community responsibility can be 
seen as part of the recent jpmorgence of community intervention and 
treatment in. the criminal justice syste'm./^ 

^President's Cam rru^s [On, op Sit., p. 91 

■*See Ndlional Advisory CommiVton. on Criminal jusfice Standards and Goals, C^irr^inaf 

fu^tfro Sv^lom Washir>g[on, D C ' Unilod State^'Covernment Printing Office, 1973, 
'oscattip Police Department, op. dl.. p. 21 

^'^Sce National Advisory Commission on Criminal Standards and GoatSn Gomsnurf/iy Cr^me 
Prevention. Washington. D.C United Stales Government Printing Office. 1973. 
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Commjjnhy jgencitN wr!i continue to develop alternattves to arrest 
and more actively publicfze these programs to the police for thejr use^ 
interestingly, there are several purchase-of-services pilot programs in 
operation,*" The police department pays a specified amount to certain 
agencies which attempt to work with individuals diverted to them. This - 
coufd become an attractive procedure to,police departments and gov.-^ 
erning bodies^ It is one means to help finance certain public agencies 
and it provides a mechantsm for holding both public and^private or-, 
ganizations accountable, The^ij would have ro demonstrate a certain 
level of contact (e.g., nirniber of meetings with clients) and effectiveness ^ 
(e.g., recidivism ra\e) in order to be remunerated. 

Diversion programs will become multrfaceted.; they wilh attempt to 
deal with the whole person. Individuals violating the law often have 
mulftple antecedent problems, for example' with family, school, and 
^employment. In order td'maximize the probability of mediating further 
*crimir)al bfehavtor,, 'Treatment" will attempt t^ more fully address the^ 
range of an rndrvidual Vproblehns/^ ■* 

Evaluation in this area will have Mo improve! &ecjuse of the tight 
^ money situation, especially for state and local govenoments, appropriate^ 

^ ing bodies are more'closely scrutinizing programs. Evaluation (Tf posi- 
tive) can be one means to help legitimate funding reqiiests,. particularly 
for rejatively new programs that are not welLentrenched in the funding ' 
cycle. Alsb,^ police "departments th^selves are increasingly using re* 
search findings,. Due to the large increa'ie in reported crime, police 
must attempt to maximize their effecrivc^noss; j^^search can provide one 
means lo this end. There are several are^s where improved evaluation 
of poliCQdivevsion programs appears forthcoming. 

# ' ^ ' - 

Data gathering w/f) be improved. This is something that 'police 
already have a predeliction to f>erfoVm, e.g., reported crime and arrest 
Ta\es. The mcreased structonng and pressure for evaluation of diversion 
programs wiirfatilitate at least basic information gathering. Herein lies ^ 
a problem. More sophisticated data gathering and analysis are depend- 
ent upon persons specifically trained for such functions. This requires 
, financing a^nd poike acceptance of "outride" researchers, both of which 
v^ll require adroitness in the future. 

One com[>laint often expressed by police is that once they djverf 
someone to an outside agency, they r^ever receive any feedback. Thus, 
police will probably require referral agencies to obtain certain basic 
information' on their clients, and keep the police apprised of their 
progress, ^ ^ - ^ ^ 

, *r *-Th(.> L(j^ Anf^elcs County Shcrfffs Department 'Curr/?ntfy has o purchaso-of-^ervfces pilot \ 
■):>rogr^m m opemtmn. Tho absorbing ^ency wtti receive $50 per client \6 cover inta-ke/ 
' and program (*xpenses aod an additional $150 per client after each stjccessful, non4 

recidivist program period of six^months for that client. ^ \ 

*'^FDf a discussion of this more comprehensive paradigm of treatment , in the medical 
field sec: "A Conversation with Dr Len H. Andrus/' Heatth News 1:3-4 (june, 1974). 
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The increase in ihi^ w^ll allow for greaier comparison ^ program 
outcomes. This^ will bv a very significant improvement. Hopefully this 
will lead to program mtjdrfitalion, abolition of mefft^ciive programs, and 
the development of new^jnt^. It could help provide models for juris- 
dictions desiring to initiate new programs/ It might also delin6^te cer- 
tain components which could be put together Tor a [KOgram that s^ill^ 
have greater po!vitive effect than the sepa^ale parts. 

Another definite area of futuro research will be- cost analysis. A 
primary motivaHon for this is the shortage of. money nofed above. U 
will also provide an added (Criterion on which to compare diversion 
programs. Moreover, U alternatives to arrest can equal or reduce typical 
recidivisnn rates at less cost, -then this wllf be- evidence supporting in- 
creased' use ^f community alternatives. Par^i^theiically^ it would be" 
interesting to' see what effect directing a sub'stantial portion of current 
incarceration e^p/?nditures to diversion programs would have. 

Two specific areas Adhere ^special focus seems v^arranted are; 1) any 
subset of problems which appears to be achieving solutions relatively 
welt and 2) efforts aimed at disseminating what is known about effective 
diversiort practices. The text now, concentrates on two proposals that 
wouldn if pursued, enhance our position in these areas. ' 

Campus Diversion , 

Project Plan Summary 

This project aims achieving an assessment of the extensiveness of 
use by campus police of arrest alternatives, their discovery and descrip- 
tion, and creation of a^rototype approach to evaluating the effectiveness 
of Ih'ese alternatives. 

A questionnaire is to be developed and maijed to all 5. university 
campus police departments as a vehicle for surveying arrest alternatives 
uVage by these law enforcement functionaries. From the returned re- 
search irTstrumente a stratified, random sample of 32 departments will be 
selected for further stud^. The choices will be based on current usage 
of alternatives, willingness to participate' in further study, geographic 
location, campus size, and primary fundiag sourde. 

Site visits will be made to each site elected"?! from these will conne 
descriptions of program procedures, details on fackio influencing these* 
operations, recitation o'f the goals at which the programs aim. and initial 
assessment of the effectiveness of the programs. Questionnaire-and site- 
visit data will^then be analyzed, with particular emphasis on faclc^rs which 
seem to shed light on tHBliestiQn of what works with whom.^ 
^ The information ancl dSt? analyses will underpin. design of an evalu- 
ation prototype for use ip looking at Ihe effects of these types of pro- 
grams and at the way such programs inlerface with similar programs and 
with other segments of the criminal justice system. The resulting design 
will form the^major portion ofjhe project final r^porl, th^ other prin- 
cipal section being concerned with what carl be said presently about 
how and with what effects campus arrest alternatives work — botfi-from 
^ahritative and qualitative perspectives. ^ / 

O ' ^ 9S ' ' - " 
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While the lirVil rt^porl is biding pret>art*13, atlCntron will iso turned 

^to what furlher research ne(^ds to be done on campus po!i<e arrest 

alternative practice^.. Proposals to tfo such work wttl bo generated, 
as appropriate. 

Approach and Design 

Work currently in progress ha^i led To ihe conclusion* that very litrte 
evaluation of police use of alternatives to arrest has found its way into 
the Criminal justice literature. Not only do There appear to be minimal 
statistical assessment c^ata available In this study area, there ^re almost 
no attempts in eviderlce which purport .to cj^escrlbe the structure of 
p^ice diversion activities in the United States. " 

Diversion by law enforcement functionaries"*probabIy" predates the 
- formation of anything remotely similar to our modern police; perhaps 
^^?bat Is why there has been little descriplion^ Jnd tess^assessment. of the 
practice Something which possesses remote origins, and which contains 
targe embarrassment potc'htiaL *is easy to omit from a list of worthy 
f<*search topics. 

Current altempts to shed light on t^is general practice area have 
spotlight<*d a particular diversion. setting on which no forrnal assessm^ 
appears available. Uniform Crime Reports^^ tells that there are a>+easj 
1h764 full-time police employees fon October 31, 1972) worjj^f^g 
selected group of S. university campuses. During 1972 a>H^asp2S,266 
offense^''' were known to university police. Crrmes^^i^re^J^ata on 
these offenses are not presented. 

"ADAPTS" project consultants estimate that^anjiAJniversity police 
departments handle a substantial portion of>Kejt>HlJents by referral to 
non*crJminat-justice-systcm resources. The/fnosJ^ertinent among these 
seems to be the university student aff^i^^ ofiite, a referral source also 
utilized by other law-enforcement a^ncie^s. ^* ' 

The Problem ^ ^ . X ^ 

The formSn ,extensivenessy^nd effectiveness of campus police use 
of alternatives are not known., particularly is there tittle in the literature 
on the way student aff^i^. approaches to handling crime operate and^ 
'how for whether) thej/achleve recidivism reduction. S^erhaps ^here are 
tools being usod fo^M^>enefit of the relatively advantaged yPung among 
us (college siude^s) which vvould serve another — and far larger — 
segment of our youth weir 

Reseiirch/Obiectives arid Methpdolo^y ► ^ 

The ne^ds are to: 

1. a^ess the extensiveness of campus police use of <irrest alternatives, 

2. A*^**^^f>ver and describe these alternatives, and 
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^^Qfimi^' in &t^it<ed SUtcs^ 1972.^ Wiiihingion IL S. Government Printing Office. 
AuRu^t Ah 1^73, p. 211 The^ terfn "at feast" apphos horf* iis the cited report grves 
ddta for 50 campuH*s in 23 ^t^tes, oniy, 
■'(bid , p 2^7, b^sed on 47 campuses m'20 states, . 1 
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■sign an approach \o evaluating the effectiveness of these alter- 
'natives. ^ ^ 

There is, initially, a need to survey U.'S. campOs police departments 
to ascertain how many^ and which ones use arrest alternatives. A ques- 
tionnaire will be designed providing a defrnition an^d examples of arrest 
alternatives and soliciting dara on the prevalence of use of these and 
any other alternates by each campus police department in the United 
State^. This questionnaire will be the result of staff, consultant, and pre- 
test-i^pd-reformulation inputs. Follow-up mailings will seek a sub- 
stantial proportion of returned qu6Stionn3irPs> A 'random sample, 
stratified on the basis of campus sjze, location, and funding source 
(private vs- public)^ will be chosen from questionnaire respondents indi* 
' eating current usage of alternates to arrest and willingness^ to participate 
farther in tKe study. Selection will be based on a categorization of 
scliools as described in the figure below. 



LOCATION 
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8 
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FiRure 1* 

^ Campus Selection Guide 

'Tn ihc extent possiblCr a northern and southern representative of each category^wrfl 
be cht>s^n 

The United Stater will be viewed as comprised of four sections, 
corresponding \jo current tifrie zones. Within each, schools, v^o vol- 
unteer for further study will be categorized as public or private (depend- 
ing on whether they are tax supported) institutions and as large (5.000 
or more'students e nrolled in 1973 Fall semester/quarter) or small (under 
5,000^students), Thus, 32 campuses will be spotlighted. 

Sit^ visits wiir*lhen be made to each selected school 2ft;er 'ai-^partial 
listing of alternatives (available from the questionnaire) has been derived- 
Trom these visits WSI! eventuate detailed descriptions of the subject 
procedure^, including their ^'riuts and bolts" components, the influences 
of outside forces on their opf ration, Ahe goals envisioned in their per- 
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f)t*iUiUi()n, cWKt ii'rliiu'.*- and or icU jbout rUcU*- oi tlu* arrosi- 
jltcrnaiivis 

IntornuMton Ici b<* ^^lUhcrc^ri in Ou'se sitt^ visiis in( fu(it^^' I'numt^raiion 
and c]*'S{ n[tli<>n of \hv ar/*'M-alU'rnaU' [irtjuniurc^s fn. (urri^nl usr: dis-^^^ 
V usmon c)l lh(^ Jurunnn.il t c)fn))ofi<*nIs. in< liicitn^ a^^rrx v inl(*r{ft^|>oncf{"n' " 
< n>s, {'ttcHlin^ ihvit operation, analvsi^ <jr llu' mials rlios*^ ah{'/na!ivc*s 
arc mtrncIo<l to ac htcvt^ an<l anaKsis oi anv <»pinions, c{)n^nu*nts. data 
oihcT incti<alors i>i thr (*if('< tivnnoss oi thcst* firojiranis. ,AII c <>llc*t'te{l 
data uill rh{*n Uo <fistilU'ci into a cicst nptivc^ dotunmnl incfittitivc^ of 
curr(*nl <ani[)tr^ poli<{^ arrc^st altrrnalivt^^ u*^af^c* at r{)ss ihc^ nation, with 
partuulcir eni[)hasfs on rli*^ rr^sults ot ih{* sHc* visiN, anci t on{ fusions 
vviH be* rcviwtni in < conjunction witli <{jnsultanls 

Th(* final [)ro|pcl rt^pori. thus, uill pres{'ni S status K^pnrl on cjm|)us 
arrc^st allfTnativ(N practKf* ancf a* liicvc^nu^nts. M wdl, as w<*ll, intludt* 
an ass{*ssni(*nt )^rot{>ty|>c* design tor in)f>Ic>nu^ntation m {Evaluating tho^ 
rc^sults of ih** use* of various aliornativcs to arrt^sl in difu*rc^nt tVfX^s of 
t asc>s. liifs {)csi|^n will draw, lo the dc^^roo [)ossibi<\ on t^xjstmg tld^si- 
iKcLlions"' ot students m an rfiin^rnf^t lo tc^rr{*t out th{^ inif)lic ations {)f 
usintT arrest altc*rnatives on various c lass{*s of offendc*r*;' The* c^mor^^ing 
prnlotyiic^ <k'si^;n u fH ^*fn()hasL/c* ihis \ lassific .uu^n c cnii[>onent This 
Inrmulation will he based on assessnient of resuMs m nunuTi<al terms. 
Statisiual tools such ds muitifile rt^j^ression, c onhj^uralion. tind Hayr^sian 
Analysis will be c*nifi(oyc*(f to dr^Ir*rnimc* likelv of^tinial maUh<*s of [>er- 
sons to f>r(>jirams. Also in{fu<i<nl will be ciualilahvc* analvsc^s ant^ guides 
to c osi-bc*nc*fit t onsidc^ralKiiis. 

The cissc*ssfiient pr{>lcMv()e will take a form making it reacJily ada[>tablc* 
lo 'various canifiijs programs. This f)r()lotv[)e w ill efO[>hasi/e ihe n{*c*d 
lo (oriifiarc* dtfterc*ni af)|>roa< [kn tn dfSf>aratc* Irx ations as w{*ll as to 
gain intoriTiation about a single* afif)roa<li It will l){* aMcjmpamc^d by 
ini[^lein<*ntalion suggestK^ns and, uliere af^propnaUv by follow-on pro- 
f^osals regarding Hs anijilitK ation and mif)lein{*ntalion 

Impact 

Mu( b IS heard today abovit cniiMnal tvisiK{* sysu^in irnKjuuu's One 
frec(ii{*nl line* in this n^frain is tlial "f>oor kids" gc*l fcMer b(*n{*lils arc* 
fjftert'd f(*w(*r options as penetration ol the>^ riniinal |UV<^*' system 
l<K>rns. Tins argumc*n: contains a classic fallacv s{^mc*linu*s desc rihod ' 
as the more nuis( [)c* [>c»tler ' {»rror 

Th^s study is designcni to ass{*ss the captions (?ti(*r<*d a rcOativelv a<f- 
vaniag{*d grc^uf) iy\ American youth fcoll{*gv stucJt^nisj as Ific* spt*( lor of, 
(nr{'st c*nlers i)u*ir fives Ihis will fa<tlilate [alc*r c c »ni[)arisc ^n with th** 
alU*rna(iv{*s available outside tfic* university selling 

Immedialt* gams will he th(^ dt*st option of arrcsi alu*rnatfve lc*c hniciut**i 
in cvirrent usage, [preliminary assE*ssnient c)f thpu c*ffL*c Itvpnoss, an<] [>rc- 
s<*nlation i}i a d<*sign for more* ne^arlv definihvc {^valuation of the*se f^ro- 

^^'P^T'^onv mjv hf* rl('MfiN*d js rthnic, Ciri^m, ti^d C fKintlrss oiti<*rs Wdy^ Eiwsting 

uHiifd^ wJf ti<> usrd iri st'jrrhun^ for clds^ps of ppf^Ons wHiich di^^c riminjt** hriwcrn 
mdividiMls rf>liifivf> to t}\c\r ro^rUon^ \o diver'iicin jlfrrnafp'i 
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grams' resufb. UilinuU^ly, iht* ihrusl can toward making use only of 
altern^ative^ available^ to ^he 'privilege^ which are assets. The goa) is 
to determine wh'at work^ for^whom fit the arrest juncliireH to use onfy^ 
efi^ctive techniques, and to these bnly on the persons Who will 
respond thereto tavorably. This ^irof^osal outlrnes the first steps in that 
process. 

/ • ■ 

Police Diversion (Conference 

Introduction ^ ' , ' 

Two practical JLimHations of existrng police diversion studres have 
been their sqope and respective audiences. Most works have only dealt 
with one program, thereby lacking perspective. Secondly, relevant 
articles published by actic/emicians tend nqt to come 1o the attention 
of police personnel, and 'program evaluatltJns usutilly have a limited 
> circulation, eg., among police department command officials. In a 
relatively covert are^^^^ polKre action there h^is been a defmite lack of 
c nmmimjcation.'" 

It IS herein [proposed to conduct a national conference. C)n police 
diversion Tfu^ partic ipants wtlh in<^lud^ apprJmmalely 50 persons con- 
c erntnl uith rht^ nrcM of polic e* ^iiversmh, sue h police offic ers, d»version 
. program ))t^rsonnc^l, acadc^mics. and stalc^ [jlannin^ coorxiinators. This 
will allow such [7<>rsnns to hecomt* c n^nizant of each other's work, 
shart* mutually relevant mtnrmation, and, hopetu(ly, (generate new icleas, 
or mU^^rale t^xislm^; orK^s, conu*rptn^ police ^^iversion. 

Program ^ c:^^ ^ 

Th<^ f)ros4ram \mII nutjr dunnj^^i^ three day, penoci in Nov<*mber, 
\^>7A A f^(Mieraf st^ssion ot all [laritujianjs will be held ^luring tne 
morning ot ihc* tirst d*iy:'Tht> [>rimarv tmdmj^s of.|)roject "ADAPT?" will^ 
be pres(^nled an^l dtst usse^l In iht^-rc^mamdor of lfi<* meeting a work- 
shop fcjrmat wfll he CJ^ecJ f^urrng the tir^t half of each morning ^anlFl 
aHernoon ^t^^^ion. partiMf>anK w^W ^j)fit mJo various groups lo discuss 
pre-^<*le< ted tof^us Ourmg the second hall ot eaVh session a reporter 
from each group wrll [ire^ent the maior points n1 di^UJS^ion Jor con- 
sideration by cll) parUc if^ants. 

The Uorksh^jp lf}f)K^ ar<* a^ tollow^ 

^ Snj^lNfG CRITERIA 
Wnjt |)olic e ^fiversion^ 
What IS the purpose of divt^^ion' 

What (jient aH{lbuU*s are used for ^Crceninj^' What are their 
effects? 

What IS tht' effect of departmental siruc lure upon the use of 
diversion^ 

What *]re the effec tv of departmental and community resources 
cjfjon ^J^version? ^ ^ 

'"Ar rht' Nariondl Association c>^ Pro-Trjil S<>rvict*i ARonncs in Cooperation with itie 
An^f*rndn Bar Associafrmn, Narmndl *Corhfcrenco nn Diversion, iScptcmber, 1973) itierc 
vvt'rt.' f^o piipors prosenTCTil fin poljctVC^ivorstori ' 
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2. METHODS OF DIVERSION ^ ^ ^ 
What non-arrest allerrtatives are available to police? 

For example: departmental land referral agency counseling,, 
put of home pjacements, community shelter care (short- 
term), volunteer programs, work programs, and parent 
effectiveness training. ' 
What are the relative advantages and disadvantages of each? 
What*screening criteria are used to determine v^hrch non*arrest 
" alternatrves are used? 

3. EFFECTS OF CTlVERSlON 

What are the advantages of diversion? 

For example: Does it help to solve problems seen as causing, 
or contributing to, law violatJron? 
Does diversion provide a ''second chance?'' 
Does it aHow for a certain "equality'' in the application 
' ^ 'of law? Y 
What are the disadvantages of diversion? ' \ 

for example: Aj^e people "coercively" divertedu vvhen there 
are insufficient grouncfs to arrest anyway? 
Does diversion reduce respect for the Law? ' ' . 
Do people diverted by the police have an equal or higher^ 
probability of violating the law again, ^comparedMo 
those previously arrested? 
What are the differential effects of various programs? 
Why? 

VVhat are the differential effects'of varying cHent feroup com- 
position in dlv^r*iion programs? 
Why? 

4. EVALUATION (HOW ARE DIVERSION PROGRAMS MEASURED?) 
Do the program*^ provide for evaluation? 

For referrals exlornal to the policy department, is there any 
method of follow-up? fjor example: Did the subject show^ 
iip^ Did the sufejecl complete the program? What was 
the client's prognosis? 

For internally handled disposition^, <\o the police gather 
data for analysis? 
What criteria oi^ evalrjation should be used^ 

(For example: school' acroniplishment. parental" harmony, 
employment. persona4 satisfaction, recidivism^ 
Is the level of analysis sufficient to evaluate the program(s)? 
Are program evaluations used as a ,basis foe program evolution? 

5. FUTURE OF POLICE DIVERSION ^ 

Should diversion be expanded or restricted? How? 
Who should be diverted? 
Who sh0uld not be diverted? 
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ShpL)l(i poha^ othu^rs RKCMve more Ir.iininpoin the .irea of f^oiice 
^ diveriion^ , , ' >- * ' 

' Should diversion emphasis hv upon ()o!ice cofrnselinf^ or ex- 
ternal retQrrjt^ ' 

Participants 

- 'The [participants will be compnsect of apprOxiinately 50 persons, 
concerned wfth (pohce diversion. Law enforctwent officers, will include 
those Associated ^vith juvenite and adult diversion programs. Examples 
^pt academrc personnel who will be mviied are iound in ihe^bilaJio- 
^^r^phic entries terminating Jhls volume. Personnel from diversion pro- 
'grimf which are utilizecir but not run. by police will be invited. Other 
jprdSpeclive attendees are poitce planmng coordinators from'^>everal s|ate 
cnmmaf lustice agencies. 

Dissemination and Utilization of 'Results 

The [Sroi^i^K I of thi? conference will t^ke two forms. First, the paV- 
licipanls ^vill becorrie awjre of each other's work h the .near. This is 
particularlv .important for the ;po!ice fKactmon^rs; it "provides them 
with new^jinformation, new models, and the perspective af ^odmparison. 

Second, a report of the proceedi/igs wilj be pppyjij^Jj^ffeShfecSff^ 
This will be a report of tire five workshop$/^1t!^^v^ll^^^JJ5li^^^^ 
lines of cfiscLJssic^n by jeach of the subgroups and'^f^eva^^^^^^fj^ 
from the general! sessions. This ^vilTprovide an op^/alionpal^tipprement 
to the tindTng*^ of pru|Oct "ADAPT^^ ' ^^^jf ' 

Conclusions ^ , C 

,1, , •» ^ 

A U.rge porttorl^.of polite <iiver<;ton ha^.becotne lormolly fecognize*^,^ 

its c)()erat(on ^trut lured, and it is developing m new drrectton^i. Police 

diversion is intreaMng ih scope and betommg more so[^hf**liGalcd in 

'nature " , ^ ' 

Herel^)r6r(* this (hapter ha*^ attempted to [irojett extant niomentufh 
into lh|' future. At thi<^ last juncture if is ap[>rt^priate Id offer two sug* 
j^e<^tu>ns uhith aKf> will, hof^efirliv, have an ctfetl on the future* 

First. [)nhce should be tareful not to ftet "locked" rnfo dwe/sion. * 
'Diver**inn ' has become a ver\' [popular rubrrt. However, as Professor 
Mal(<)"lm Klein nole<" ^ 

For mmoj* or tirsf-time offenciers, as 0[)posed to multiple oi- 
fend(*rs, insertion mto the system and agency reierral forms of diver- 
sion will both lead to greater recidivism than wjll aclions af^proxiTPKit- 
mg normalfrafion. yVe have some , data that suggest?; that those di- 
version pro^r^ms could be [ust as stigmatizing, jusl as damaging, in 
fa(t, reinforcing of the differenlness ol the kid, and thai' for those, 
first-limc^ ur minor offenders, you're better off pretending that they^ 
never even did it — just driving on byV' * ^ 

^■"Thr f^r.mJing jjjoncy can thorrupon det^^mnmo whether funding. for its puhlicalion 15 
fiTMnlrrl 
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" norma ItZtit ion ' a [)(iIk > do-nplhin^i.-" 

In t onjimt tion w iih tht^ abovL^ uarnmt; a [>c)!ice tt^ndenc v to :ci\veTi" 
mciuiduiil^ uht^n otherwise no oiticuil actton wouki, or tould, be taken. 
In other word^, Lli\er'>ion ha^ beL^n u^ocl as .1 method of iroatment/' i 
control, without Mifficient .tau^e Thii^. [)ohce should de\o1o|) a-mini- 
nium tntenon nt ' [)robal)!e taus*^" lor program admission. 

Second. |)olK e diversion [iroj^rarns should not l)e considered >i priori 
beneticial. CareUilK' ()lanned, svstoniatit research is needed to evaluate 
the relati\'e aci\antagt^^ and chsacivarna,^e^ ot diftort^nt [)rograms in varv- 

contexts. 

^ MinirnalK. wiIJ rec^uire se\t^ral elements. Selection of police 
dej^arttTients w ith dirrering lurisdic tions. c haracteristics, and [)rogram 
comj:ionents js fimdariiental For c^\ampU\ one could take 6 "police' 
tlepartments J with lar^^e tore c flV ji^nsdtction, 2 with subiJrban juris-. 
ciiclfons 1 -a sbf^titt s the (>l(>er a polue department — 1 rurab 
and 1 univer^ilv camjujsi that \vere willing to both allow and !^upport 
the ciKersion -f^rov^ram The ()roi^ram cofTlf^onent'; could have, for exam- 
^ [)1tv , indiou^t; f (^unst^lmy t^vternai referrals, c risfs intervention, and 
norniali/attf^j^ ^ , 

rhe prni^ram woLild uill lor raiuiom ()i\t^rsion ot a f)ortion of each 
departmen|\ criminal contacts Tliere would nec^cMo hc^ a [)ro(edufe 
u hereb\ a representati\ e ^rouf) fM poli( e c onUK t s w ere turned o\ er- 10 
a ^f^lertton team who woc^ld rafidomk rc^leasr dire(l]\ to tlie com- 
munfi\ 'retrf to alterfiali\e ooti t rimin.il [iistic ei in:ef\ eniions. arnl 
- prot ess lb roil 14b normal ( rim ma I lustic f^^s\stem [iro^ratTis ihe <t lient^ 
the\ refei\rd Tlie [unit-ciuri' probabK wouk) tietni to be nt the sirati- 
lieri random \ arirt\ jo that ^fjmeoni' init oK t^d \n a Vi^rK mfhtJr matter 
w (Hild l)e releasfvl rt^uartlJt^^^ antf a ' \ lolent ottendc^r would not 
considered a|)propoat*' tor di\c^^r^ion .Tbe'ru'e'^ tor 'thes(^ e\u'|>tions 
would ne^^fJ to hy ^U^:rK detint:(f during; the planning [)roc t*s^ 

lastK tlierc^ wcrulc) bv at l(\^st *i niu* \ear. |iosi-t rcMlnHn}lJollow -up. 
This should indudc^ s(^\eriil ( ritcnon u'iea^urc^s su< b a-** re-arrc^^l uHo. 
fjittrrentiiil sr\^4iii\ ot rt^^-arrest oj^i'n^^'s honi protire^s atuf empio\' 
men* tunc tipnmg 

^ i i^ntin^m r '■^/t( i f r\ f ■ < ^^^J^'^ p/mnnns * Piutljncl (^rei^on P^irtltind .^ttit^^ 

L'nrv,rf^i|\ ^ p i^'^ 

-'T^ir o\jnif>lr Martin Crf^td uiiTipLUi-on m,Uttit'ci onci ritin ^urc^l cohorts indt- 

"itiU'rl urcihT r(VKii\Km jmont; th(i^<^ orr^^^ttnl (Cold. M Di'ttnqiit^nJ: fJe^jwor in 
J'] \mrnf .tn i'it\ Mmont (^^]ilorni.^ Broi)k^ C(iIlv 1^701, A recent e\ jKj^llion oJ .1 
fii'fiM' d'\^ir'.u>n p^^>|^^^ iijdi(,U<'d tlvU rjisiTtod OJT(*ndor^ rotVrrt^d to communitv trt'Jt- 
m^^^^t tHuililK^^ r\hrhiT*HJ hij^lu^r rL'c idi> i^nr r Jti^^ ihori matched Cohort vvho svero di- 
sorletJ but not rt^U'rrt'd Id ajjoncK'^ Lincoln. S B lu^enlEe Diversion RerLVral, and 
RocifiiM^ni in Cirfer R. \\ tind \^ Klorn a^d^ i B^ick on fhr Streets Folicv Oi- 
ser-^rcjjT i^t !u\rnt(t^ Cflu^ndi^r^ En^lewood Chifs. Neu lersey Prentice Hall, in press. 
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Thrs would (kHk'^*^ si'ver<il tilings ihjt hdve'ncu been done in police 
diversion' studies ddto: 

1. A careful, comprohonsivo description fjj'^poMce ciienlele could 
be devt?lo[jed on a mult*-|urjsdr('lional base 

AJull and fuvenile ofrendcrs could be'subjeH^riod to diversion ^ 
across the gamut of offense seriousness levels .* 

3. An adequate follow-upxo^d be established 

4. The follow-up could be ''buried'' in the normal police rojjtine 
to guard against '^speciaT^ considerations to suspects in re*offending 
situations - ^ 

. 5. Students of diversion could gef the chance to fake a l6ng, 
hard Mok over a decent period of time at the operation and results^ 
of differeQ^l diversion programs in several *^ge©gTaphic settings 

^ U. ,Some realistic cost-benefit analyses could be accomplished. 

Irt suTn. much more Dgorous and extensive 'research evaluation is 
neeSW a*> a basis for modifying and ^eveloprng, effective alternatively to 
arrest^.and fcjr abolishing certain programs u'hen necessary. 
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' ' APPENDIX 

THE POLICE DIXERSSON LITEtiATURE: A -BljStliaCRAPHY 

\ ^ ^ 

The efforts to locale diversion literature that have occupied much of 
project staff time, and the descriptions of v^hich fill m^ny preceding 
pages, have resulted in an extensive set of citations to relevant literature. 
Many of those references have ancillary"^ applicability and no tv^o of them 
are identical in focus. 

The vyorks unearthed are listed in this bibliography. *To facilitate 
its use by the stujdenthof police diversion evaluations eachi citation of a 
study classified as central to this assessment (see Chapter C) ends with 
an asterisk. ,* / * 

. .The purpose of a bibliograpljy is to make^further e)lrploratijon easier. 
. It seems especially fitting that tms volume ends thuslyi emphasizing the 
^9^usion thaf sy5femotic scrudfjny'of police discretion has yet to begin. ^ 
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mcnijf Sir\ it r A^u^-^rf ^oMrst j< rijj.,^ \ ,>| If hH\ h^h 

^(■iiltlr AlltinnW^lrrft { f^ntt'r A final f v jlu*^l(on. ^t^ijt ^tnu*' f\^-\ir^V. Vol 46 ( hi- 
t l]linfji'^^L n(Vcr'*(l\ C f^i.t Ji^** Trc^x pp i J i t4T ' 

* . ' Bi-fft'incU-r U iMmjti C anfJ"ThA>n)j'. W Su-mlJurn Tht^ Vjjur aofJ X'jIidiK fjf^ D<- 

liriqLJ<'n(\ rr<-^rn|^jn Txpc-r in>cnK f fr/nc f)r/^nf/afn< V /(((V.jfufr \^"W Vork. New 
V<\rk . \arMin^W f>un( (I (wi C nmi- an<f Dt'litK^ufrw \ Otiobcr pp 
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